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IDEAS to spark your planning 
for the future of your store 


| ing MEN’S WEAR SHOP has been planned to help 
the retail merchant who wants to make his 
store a model in his community. It’s filled with 
stimulating ideas inspired by successful clothing 
retailers, merchandising experts, and leading 
store designers—forward-looking ideas to help 
spark store-planning ideas of your own. All the 
suggestions are practical— many of them are 
adaptable to other types of retail businesses. 
The red pins mark a few of the highlights. 


With usual row of counters elimi- 

nated, open shelves for shirts, 

pajamas, underwear, and hats prompt 
self-selection, speed service. Stepped construc- 
tion makes top shelves easy to reach. Stock is 
covered at night by lowering roll-type curtain. 


Impulse-bought merchandise is 
displayed in unique glass case with 
individual sections that can be pulled 
up and locked at any desired height, giving easy 
access and extra-attention value to featured items. 


The same pull-up device is used 

in the smart, modern tie cases. At 

night, lighted display rack slides down 

into the hollow pedestal. Additional stock of ties 
is prominently displayed under glass cover. 


Sport coats and slacks are promi- 
nently displayed in limited floor 
space. Diagonal hanging arrangement 


provides better display and reduces width of 
case. Flexible hanger markers indicate sizes. 


Dramatic shadow-box cases on 
decorative poles help departmental- 
ize store, promote the sale of ensem- 
bles and featured merchandise. Triple-view mir- 
rors on back make cases serve double purpose. 


In clothing department, dressing 

rooms are built into octagonal :is- 

lands with folding mirrors that form 

individual fitting areas outside dressing room 
doors. Lighted display identifies department. 


Most important in creating an 
atmosphere of smartness and 
spaciousness is the custom-styled 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor. Its broad horizon- 
tal stripes make store seem wider. Smart inset 
monograms lend individuality. And its smooth, 
durable surface assures easy cleaning, lasting 
good looks. Your linoleum merchant will help 
you plan an original floor design for your business., 


FREE—a brand-new portfolio. “Ideas for 
Men’s Apparel Merchants” brings you detailed 
information and individual illustrations of all 
the new features of this model store... also 
gives helpful tips on how to use Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in all types of stores. For your copy, 
write to Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 4506 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Similar portfolios available for grocery stores, 
beauty shops, drug stores, restaurants, florist 
shops, shoe stores, and meat markets.) 





‘They “buttoned up a lip” 
and got a waterproof zipper 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


' O™ of the quickest ways to close 
a life-saving suit is with a slide 

fastener. But ordinary fasteners let in 

water, Se & 


B. F.Goodrich engineers, who pro- 
moted the original zipper years ago, 
saw the war-time value of such a de- 
vice and went to work, for they knew 
this was only one of many war-time 
needs for a quick and tight fastener. 
They put a rubber lip on each side 
of the article to be sealed; the lips 
overlap just under the fastener and 
have enough stiffness to seal tight 


against any pressure of air or tiquid 
that the metal fastener itself can stand, 
Already there are many war uses 
for this waterproof, airproof zipper. 
In peace this zipper will improve 
overshoes and raincoats, will make 
better tents, and will have a score of 
other uses in clothing and industry. 
The waterproof zipper is a typical 
result of the B.F.Goodrich research 
licy — that no development is ever 
ished, that everything can and must 
be improved. It is this policy that has 
resulted in the B.F.Goodrich leak- 
proof acid tanks, in.new adhesives with 


extraordinary bonding strength, in the 
B.F.Goodrich cord conveyor belt 
which gives ten times the impact re- 
sistance of previous belts, in nonstatic 
sand-blast hose — and in hundreds and 
hundreds of other improvements in 
rubber and synthetic products which 
serve industry better, reduce costs, and 
meet new needs. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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A new production principle controls 





a multi-purpose machine automatically or manually . 


The Bullard MAN-Avu-TRot principle of automaticity gives to ove multi-purpose machine the 
is ability to produce one piece or many pieces with a degree of shop efficiency hitherto possible only from 
wo or more different machines . . . Applied toa Vertical Turret — for example, MAN-AU-TROL automatically controls < 
‘ production of any part the ‘machine i is capable of turning out...in long or short runs. It cuts down setup time from 
: one class of work to another. It allows instant conversion to manually-controlled production of entirely 
- different parts without affecting the automatic setup of the production job. . . . This revolutionary mastery of the machine 
is achieved because the Bullard MAN-Au-TRot merely duplicates without human or cumulative error the mental 
and muscular functions performed by a manual operator, while the operator continues to supervise the 
production. It increases the inherent versatility of any machine of which it is a part. However, for the present, 
it is being applied only to Bullard machines. The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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: BULLARD 
The automatic control that is , : MAN-AU-TROL 
as versatile as nandal coitrof | 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF 


More than 100,000 — 
coustical Installations 





.»» Af Your Service Through Acousti-Celotex 
Distributors from Coast to Coast 


HE Acousti-Celotex* Distributor Organization pos- 
sesses a broader and more varied sound conditioning 
background than ay other group in the acoustical field! 


Through this experience — based upon more than 


‘100,000 installations in stores, offices, factories, schools, 


churches, hospitals, restaurants, public buildings, banks, 


theaters and other buildings —the men of this organiza- 


tion are daily assisting in the solution of such problems as: 


e How to diegaets acoustical and noise quieting diffi- 


culties... 
© How to design architecturally for optimum acoustics... 


© How to be sure of mechanical perfection in the proper 
acoustical material and its application ... 


e How to make certain of the acoustical installation’s 


perfect appearance and continued satisfactory perform- 


ance through the years. 


Each of these men is thoroughly trained in sound 
conditioning practice and upholds the Acousti-Celotex 
Service Ideals. When you entrust a job to his Company, 
you may be sure it will be trouble-free. For the combina- 
tion of the world’s most widely used acoustical material 
—Acousti-Celotex—with one of these competent Sound 
Conditioning Authorities is your complete assurance of 
a job well done! : 


The advice. of your Acousti-Celotex Distributor is 





AcoustTI- -CELOTEX 


yours without obligation —and he guarantees comin 
The extra service he offers in no way affects his ability 
to compete on the smallest or the largest job. That 
service is the unwritten plus value that goes with every 
specification for Acousti-Celotex. 


Feel free to call upon the Acousti-Celotex Distributor 
nearest you. Or drop a note to us. It will bring a trained 
Sound Conditioning Expert to your desk. Write: The 
Celotex Corporation, Dept. Nw645,Chicago 3, Illinois. 























Buy an EXTR: 
Bond Today... an 
- Keep ALL th 
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Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere. in Canada: Dominion. Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


Bonds You Buy: 
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Double trouble—for Japs 


Bombs are away . . . bomb- 

bay doors closing on those 

y empty twin caverns in the 

- big ship’s maw. In 40 sec- 

onds a shattering explosion will occur 

in a Japanese factory, 25,000 feet be- 
lw. . . .“Mission accomplished.” 


The Boeing B-29 Superfortress is de- 
signed for a vital purpose: to carry a big 
load of explosives farther and faster, 
with the ability to fly at higher altitudes, 

' than any other bomber in the world. 

The huge, double bomb-bays are the 

| B-29’s reason for being. Around them 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS ¢ THE FLYING FORTRESS ~ THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
; THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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Boeing engineers have built a great 
airplane. But the superb, aerodynam- 
ically clean wing and body, the turbo- 
supercharged engines, the pressurized 
cabins; the remote-control guns all serve 


one goal—to deliver the bombs. 


_ Today Superfortresses of the 20th Air 
Force are pounding enemy industry with 
steadily mounting fury. In a single day 
the big planes have roared in over sev- 
eral different targets, from Singapore to 
Nagoya, and let go tons of destruction. 


Manning the B-29 squadrons are 


picked crews — skilful, cool-headed and 


Finish the Fight — with Wer Bonds 


courageous — as fine a body of flying 
fighters as can. be found on earth or in 
air. The Superfortresses, like the Flying 
Fortresses, represent Boeing’s effort to 
give American airmen the best possible 
weapons for accomplishing their difficult 
and hazardous missions. 


When final victory is achieved, Boeing's 

oad experience in research, design, en- 
gineering and manufacture will once 
more be applied to peacetime aircraft. 
Of any such product you can be certain 
.. . if it’s “Built by Boeing” it will lead 
the way. 


BOEING 
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BULL DOWN,” SY ROCKWELL KERT, FOR THE AWERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTIOS 


SMOKE SIGNAL 


Hoisted against the restless sea’s hori- 
zons are the signals of a new American 
declaration of independence. They are 
the gray smoke trails of 4500 U. S. 
merchant ships. Their message is clear 
—the Stars and Stripes once again 
has earned its rightful place on ocean 
highways. . 

Two compelling reasons why | our 
country must maintain this place have 
been proved by the bitter realities of 
war . . . reasons that a wise Congress 
foresaw when it wrote the_ historic 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936.* 


First—a large metchant fleet is a 
necessity in time of war. Without 


6.8. AVER & SON 


freighters, tankers and transports, our 
Navy would be tied to U. S. bases, our 
Army could not carry the battle to 
enemy shores. 

And second—only American-flag ves- 
sels can assure the efficient, economi- 
cal flow of our vital foreign trade. For 
we must import many necessities, and 
carry products of our farms and mines 
and factories to sell abroad. 


Before the war, American Export 
Lines, with modern ships and fast, 
time-table schedules, helped secure 
this country’s share of our trade with 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean 
countries. This experience, and all our 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


people and vessels have been devoted 
to the Government’s wartime needs. 


War has taken its toll—but newly 
. trained crews and fine, new American 


“Export ships are filling: the ‘ranks 10 


finish the job. And one day, what you 
want to buy or sell abroad will de- 
termine their cargoes and ports of call. 





“FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleét ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen oe « owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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OVER HALF AN HOUR OF MUSIC 
WITHOUT INTERRUPTION 


Music at its beautiful best! That’s what’s in store for you soon 














ted after Victory. The broadcast programs you love to listen to will 

ds. come in richly... with every subtle tone and overtone! And nt 
wly when you’re hungry for your favorite recorded music, you'll dis- 5 
can cover how scientifically perfect a Motorola record changer can be. : 
: on Motorola is still devoted to the making of famous “Handie ‘ 
de- Talkies,” originated and developed exclusively by Motorola i 
call. Radio Engineers. But make a note . . . to remember! Soon after a 
al the war... see and hear a Motorola Phonograph-Radio. 4 
936: ‘ 
(our) GALVIN Mfg. Corporation « Chicago 51, Illinois 
hant ‘ is 
nth a THERE'LL BE NONE FINER 

pwned Bis «Ti 

ens.” 
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FOR HOME AND CAR 


: F-M & A-M HOME RADIO - AUTO RADIO - AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPHS « TELEVISION + F-M POLICE RADIO RADAR « MILITARY RADIO 
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We GOT 1, 2 and 3 without very 
much trouble. But when it came to 
number 4, we suspected trickery. 
The question looked too gosh-darn 
simple. 

So we called upon three experts 
and asked their opinions about. the 
last picture. Here’s what sstied 
replied: 

The first expert, a botanist, sala: 
“This is a Hybrid Perpetual.” 

The second expert, Shakespeare, 
said: “What difference does it make? 
By any name, it. would smell as 
sweet. Therefore, just leave it “This 
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The third expert, a lady poet, 


said: 
rose.” 
Which was right? Well, person- 
ally . . . and perhaps you'll agree 
. .. we sided with/the lady poet. 
Roses may be out of our line, but 
we've been repeating to folks for 


a long time that a Comptometer is 


“This is a rose is a rose is a 


‘a Comptometer is a Comptometer. - 


It’s never called by any other 
name. Nor -can its name be used 
in any other connection. Because, 
you see, the word “Comptometer” 

. (accent on the capital “‘C’’) 
... is a registered trade-mark that 


2. This is a<s bo oebacn 





4. This is a. ccccccccvces 





applies strictly to our particular 


_adding-calculating machine. 


a 


- That’s why we always wind up 
our ads with this phrase: The Compt- 


~ ometer, made only. by Felt & Tarrant 


—. 


Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1731 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. . 





This is a 
COMPTOMETER 
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"Wick § could read 


Asailor wrote this in a letter to us after 
coming off a night watch at sea in the 
tropics. He was asking about his privi- 
leges as a veteran under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, and what his chances would 
be for a post-war job. 

These questions are close to the heart 
of every fighting man, for we've had 
thousands of similar requests for infor- 
mation from all branches of the ser- 
vice, and from every combat theater, as 
well as from men already demobilized. 

To give them complete answers, we 


have put together-a 40-pagey booklet, 


‘ 





ak the stare US 


“Information for Veterans,” described 
at the right. It’s free. We shall be glad 
to send it to you to forward to your son, 
husband, or friend in the service. It 
contains information he wants. 

If you yourself are a veteran just 
going back into civilian life, you-will 


find the booklet especially timely. 


Address us at 501 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





Men in the Armed Forces... If this mag- 


azine happens to reach you and you'd like 
us to send you the booklet, write to us direct. 





VETERANS 
of our 
ARMED FORCES 


Mavnting thee wt on extn dagy 


ts 


HERE'S A SAMPLE | ae 
OF THE CONTENTS: 


Highlights of the ‘‘G. |. Bill of Rights” — 

How to continue your education, 
guidance on loans, benefits, etc. 

Your Notional Service Life Insurance — 

How to keep it in force, how to rein- 
state, and convert, with rates. 

The word on— 
Mustering-out pay, pension privi- 
leges, hospitalization, vocational 
training, Federal income tax, etc. 

What kind of a post-war job? — 

And where you fit in the picture. 








New England Mutual 





: George Willard Smith, Presiden? Agencies in Principal Cities Coast fo Coast? 
° The First Mutval Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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A Better Rotor 
* Better Motor 























ONLY A 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE MOTOR 
HAS THE EXCLUSIVE 


CoppeP“noror 


CENTRIFUGALLY CAST IN ONE PIECE 
AND OF COPPER 











It took years to develop the Fairbanks-Morse centrifugally-cast, 
one-piece copper rotor. But it’s worth it. Reduced operating costs 
and longer, more dependable service are the results. 

But those aren’t the only advantages you get in a Fairbanks- 
Morse Motor. There’s a long list of other features that all add up 


to better service for you. Note the list below. That's why we call 
it tomorrow’s motor today. 


Check List of Plus Features 


| Protected Frame—Dripping liquids and falling particles excluded in any 
mounting position. 


Symmetrical Design—Reversible frame provides for locating conduit box 
on either side. Bearing arms can be mountéd in any one of four positions 
| 90° apart. ; 

| ‘ Crossflow Ventilation— Another exclusive feature in frames 224 to 365 
| 


inclusive. Air moves in both directions, esate a motor of uniform 
temperature. No hot spots. 


Recessed Conduit Box—An innovation for neat installddios: Choice of 
conventional box or frame recess with cover flush with frame. 


Balanced Characteristics— Motor rated 40°C with high efficiency and 
power factor and excellent starting and accelerating torques. 


f 
_ Ball Bearings —Sealed in and protected. 


| Write for information, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Fairbanks -Morse 


A name worth remembering 
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Magnetes - Stekers - Railread Meter Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 


Diesel Lecemetives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Meters - Pumps > Seales . 
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~’ Question of Ballots 


Shoe article in Newsweex (National Af. 
fairs, April 30) praised the effectiveness of 

the state ballot, yet the very figures advanced 
pore ee ee eee tes of the Federal bal- 
lot. were correct all .along. With. approxi- 
mately ange eligible to vote, only 
4,000,000 ballots were mailed and 2,750,000 
setuened. If the tnitorns Federal ballot were 
used, all 9,000,000 would have had ballots 


. available. and, by the above percentage, 
6,250,000 would have voted. Hence, 8,500,- 


000 were disfranchised by the “satisfactory” 
va ballot—a Slowing victory for states 
rights. 


oe India 


@ Newsweex’s story on ‘soldier ballots said; 
“In the twenty states where the Federal bal- 
lot was valid, only 3.2 per cent of service 
men had used it.” This would seem to ind 
cate that servicemen did not care for the 
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. Federal ballot. But you forgot to mention 


that servicemen stateside were not permitted 
to use the Federal ballot at all and that mea 
overseas could use the Federal ballot only 
if they first made application for the state 
ballot and failed to receive it. 

Thirty per cent may seem to some a low 
figure for servicemen voters. Actually whea 
it is considered servicemen were hog-tied 
with red tape, it is amazingly high. The 
Army and Navy did all: they could to sim 
plify voting but they could not overcome the 
damage done by legislators who apparently 


_ cared little if soldiers were to be allowed 


constitutional rights. 
S/Ser. Dae L. Francis 

Big Spring, Texas 
The AAF in Russia 

You were correct in stating in the May 7 
issue (Periscope) that diiferences between 
the Russian- Army and the United States 
Army Air Forces caused the inactivation o 
AAF bases in Russia. You neglected to state 
that the difference was the 800 plus mile 
that ted the Russian Army at the front 
from the American bases. 

When first established, the United States 
bases in the Poltava vicinity were near the 
Russo-German lines; too near, if you 


. the disastrous Luftwaffe raid of June 2l, 


1944, when many of our bombers were de 
stroyed on the ground. By-the time autumn 
came, the Red Armies had pushed the Ger- 
mans far back and American planes flying 
out of Russia had to burn precious gallons 
of fuel flying over friendly ‘territory. With 
the approach of winter, we were faced with 
three possibilities. 

The first was to. retain the bases in the 
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How the Great Eiffel Tower 
Television Station was Pioneered wie 


In the gay Paris of 1937 

Wide-eyed throngs 

Seeking the new. and different 

_ At the famous International Exposition 
Found it in Television... ~ 

And marvelled at the magic of pictures 
That danced invisibly through the air 
From atop the Eiffel Tower 

To receivers in the city below 


Designing and installing 

The mighty transmitting station . 

Connecting it by mammoth and asiens cable 
To the tower-top antenna . 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS. 
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All the countless and unprecedented 
Precision engineering details 

Involved in building 

The greatest television station 

The world had ever known... 

Were entrusted to IT&T’s French Associate 
Le Matériel Téléphonique . . . 

Already famous for pioneering 

The “Microwave” . .. 

Forerunner of modern television technique 


Today IT&T 

With its international experience and resources 
In television . . 
Is continuing 
To broaden man’s horizon .. . 
Continuing to beckon him 
Toward a peaceful, progressive 
One world 


TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 





. communications ... electronics... 


_ STRU CTURE CONTRO Ls, WH 


In Famed Direct Casting Process 


Another Typical Example of the Versatility 
of this Universal Power Medium 


Most successful of: all continuous 
casting methods, on the basis of 
' tonnage produced, is the famous 
“Direct Casting” process which 
“thas long been the object of a lively 
multilateral interest.” Here, Oil- 
. gear Fluid Power, the versatile 
method of applying and transmit- 
ting power, is used . . . not only to 
tilt the pouring ladle and to move 
the hydraulic lowering table, but to 
provide the crucial control of lower- 
ing speed which in part determines 
the metallurgical structure of the 
alloy being cast. 

The success hefe of Oilgear Fluid 
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Power—used in almost every Direct 
Casting machine in the country—is 
another typical example of the fact 
Oilgear Fluid Power ean be used in 
limitless ways and to solve an end- 
less variety of power and transmis- 
sion problems. Regardless of what 
your machine or process power 
problem is, you should investigate 
Oilgear Fluid Power . . . now, while 
there is still time for suth prelimi- 
nary work. Why don’t you outline 
your needs to Oilgear engineers .. . 
today? THE OILGEAR COM- 
PANY, 1301 W. Bruce &t., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wisconsin. 


Fluid Power equip- 


Poltava oblast and winterize them complete- 
ly. Although of the same general latitude as 
Southern England, the steppes of Russia are 


‘not noted for mild winters. This would have 


entailed much work and expense, and would 
a leave us with bases far behind the front 


The second possibility was to locate new 
bases nearer the front lines, To set_up such 
fields for strategic bombers amidst the rubble 
of war is a tremendous. task. Winterization 
would have to be accomplished here, too, 
and modifications would have to. be made on 


all of our bombers in England before they 


American fliers in a Russian chow line 


could be flown in the icing conditions that 
could be expected over Central Europe dur- 
ing the winter. It is one thing to bomb 
through clouds and quite another to fly 
through them, Furthermore, an early victory 


‘was ‘expected and any great expansion 


seemed unwise. 

Third choice was to leave a small detach- 
ment at Poltava, winterize it, and thus be 
able to open up operations in the spring, if 
necessary. This was the course followed. 

‘ There ‘were differences, of course; the lan- 
guage barrier alone was bound to create 
some, but most were of a minor nature and 
quickly smoothed out. Hundreds of Amer- 
icans learned how to work side by side with 
Russians at Eastern Command. This experi- 
ence may become invaluable later. 


OrrFicer’s NaME WITHHELD 
Garner Field — 
Uvalde, Texas 
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Percentage Counts 
, Newsweek's statement that “Texas leads 
all othér states with 140 dry counties; 
Georgia is second with 128 . . .” {National 
Affairs, May 7) is like saying “New York 
City leads all United States cities with so- 
and-so-many homicides.” 

The significant thing, of course, is the pro- 
portion of ‘dry counties (or homicides). 
Texas, with 254 counties, is 55 per cent dry 
under county local option; Georgia, with 159 
counties, is 77 per cent dry. Other states 
may have an even higher ratio. 

W. L. Usticx 

Fort Worth, Texas . 

Planning a Cozy War 

I_write-to advocate the use of some far 
St. Helena’s isle as a permanent home for 
the high-guy Nazi officials and Wehrmacht 
generals whom we can’t find sufficient er 
cuse to hang but who are already consider 
ing the wext “Der Tag” 20 
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There’s a 


‘in your future! 





» It will happen in peacetime— 
when the tasks that now face 
America have been accomplished. 
Then a smart, new Ford will be wait- 
ing for you to drive it. 
.... Trip after trip you'll go in ease 
and style. It will be so smooth and 
gentle riding—such a joy to handle. 


. .. Here will be a car that’s big and 
sturdy —plenty of room in front and 
back. It will be smartly styled. And 
for all its fleet and eager power, you 
will find this new car thrifty in the 
time-honored Ford tradition. 

. -. That’s how it will be. And when 
the “go ahead”’ is flashed, we'll be 





a 


’ 


ready to start production plans. 
Meanwhile, the full Ford resources 
will continue to be engaged in help- 
ing speed the final Victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Briltiant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 













It may pass the paper mill standards for physical qualities: brightness, 


fold, opacity, moisture and strength. It may pass the paper mill tests for JUNE 
J eye eye ° - ° ° e e —— 
printability and readability. But a printing paper fails if it cannot survive 
the supreme test . . . customer satisfaction. a 
It is on this premise that Kimberly-Clark instituted its Customer- Le 
The real test Acceptance Laboratories. — 
Here a group of practical men, with the customer viewpoint, subject es 
er 


Levelcoat Papers to rigorous inspection . . . to tests entirely independent 


@ @ 
of Pr inting of those performed at the point of production. A comparison is made Ch 


with the standards achieved in Kimberly-Clark Papers in the past weeks, 


; months and years. And with a most critical consumer eye, a comparison Red, 

Pa per is made with all competitive papers. ewe 
Thus, by obtaining a continuous, impartial appraisal of Levelcoat Papers Gries 

. .. and by acting on the recommendations of the Customer-Acceptance » 

Laboratories, Kimberly-Clark maintains its steadfast policy of producing licity 

the highest quality printing papers. abe 
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PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH=—DON'T WASTE IT! _iceilir 
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about when a new generation of Allies shall 
have largely forgotten its meaning. 

Let them have drill grounds galore and 
materials for building secret hideouts and 
torture chambers. Later on we could throw 
in some heaven-born Japs and let them all 
fraternize in their own peculiar way. 


BENJAMIN T. GILBERT 
Charleston, S. C. : 





Red, White, and Blue Troupe 

Your NEwsweex story about Panama 
Canal Zone swimming coach Henry J. 
Grieser (Sports, April 9th) received one of 
the biggest ‘acclaims in this part of the 
world. Local papers gave the story wide pub- 
licity in their columns; newsstands were sold 
out in record time; in some places they sold 
three times their regular sales. 
Both General Pershing and General Mar- 






Pershing with Grieser’s “little army” 


shall were the guests of the coach’s famous 
Red, White, and Blue Troupe in a special 
swimming and diving exhibition when they 
visited the Zone a quarter of a century ago. 
General Pershing made the presentation of 
the General Pershing cup to the coach, say- 
ing: “What a fine little army,” as the troupe 
stood at attention. 

Photo shows General ‘Pershing and. Gen- 
eral Marshall, aide to the General, reviewing 
the Troupe at the Balboa pool 25 years ago. 
The General Pershing cup is seen on the 
table; also seen in white is Gen. J. J. Morrow, 
then Governor of the Panama Canal. 


Mrs. Henry J. GriESER 


The Panama Canal 
Canal, Zone. 
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Challenging the OPA 

It seems to me that Mr. Rogers does not 

really know what is going on in food stores, 

" maybe he takes his meals only in restaurants. 
The price of meat (if you can get it) has 
gone up not only 50 per cent, but 100 and 
200 per cent, even in places like the Wash- 
ington Street Food Market. 

Unfortunately, it looks very much as if 
there is no price control and that the OPA 
cannot enforce it. Maybe it is impossible. 
‘The housewives are always: admonished not 
to pay more than the ceiling prices, but if 
they do not pay more—as far as meat is con- 
cerned—they can only serve ration stamps in 
salad dressing to their husbands and family. 
Here is my experience, while shopping in 
Larchmont: 

The only piece of meat I found in four 
stores was rolled veal, a 2-pound piece. It 
was the only and Jast one. Instead of the 

_ ceiling’ price of 28 cents I had to pay 70 
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Fast turn-around... 


Efficient lifts shorten lay-up time for critical equipment. 
Still more important, they help to turn back hazards 
that may lay up manpower. Because all wartime waste 
is tragic, safety agencies deserve full cooperation 
in the drive to “Stop Accidents.” 

% Even though your operators need not hoist a 
locomotive, as pictured above, give them the stout 
protection of Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope and 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Both preforming and 

braiding add limberness and kink-resistance to traditional 
Yellow Strand durability. By providing more accurate 
. control in material handling, they promote security and 
aid production. Remember the name: Yellow Strand. 
Remember the patented constructions: Preformed 
Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories’ St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS _ 








"“ahand as cold 


as (dry) ice” 
Whether your taste is for ghost 
stories or not, you know that authors 
always allude to ordinary ice as the 
coldest of substances. But today we 
have to revise our ideas. Dry Ice— 
produced from carbon dioxide “snow” 
—is 140° colder than ordinary ice. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


This triumph of modern science is 
playing an important and varied part 
in our war activities. It’s used for 
shrink fitting of metals . . . prepar- 
ing blood plasma . . . inflating life 
rafts ... preventing fires in the gas 
tanks of Army and Navy bombers. 

Dry Ice also serves as a. mobile 
refrigerant for transporting fresh and 
frozen foods, ice cream. It is used in 
the manufacture of Sulfa and other 
essential drugs—so contributing to 
public health and sanitation. 

These double demands explain 


© WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


why the Wyandotte Dry Ice Plant 
at Wyandotte, Michigan—although 
the largest in the world—is being 
kept busy right around the clock. 
Peacetime will doubtless see the de- 
velopment of many new uses for Dry 
Ice—with Wyandotte equipped and 
prepared to supply it in quantities. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





The Lonesomest Elevator Man 


WHEN THE WISEACRES in Furniture 
(7th Floor) are saying, ‘““You could 
shoot off a cannon and not hit any- 
body,”” Mr. Featherstone is sad and 
just about the loneliest man in town. 


Mr. Featherstone likes people . .. 
especially customers. He is at his 
happy best when crowds of them are 
elbowing their way into his elevator. 


For Mr. Featherstone is a man of 
simple logic. Crowds in a Department 
Store spell business. Business means 
profits. Without profits there are no 
bonuses, no raises. ‘ 


But, as you well know, there are no 
crowds of customers when the tem- 
perature soars and humidity water- 
logs the air . . . unless air conditioning 
is on the job. Good air conditioning 


turns hot weather shopping from a 
chore into a pleasure. Everybody 
benefits—the customers, the sales- 
people, the owner . . . even the ele- 
vator man. This has been proved in 
thousands of Carrier air conditioned 
stores. 

Air conditioning, as Carrier does it, 
is a highly specialized art. It provides 
air that is fresh and clean. This air is 
gently and draughtlessly distributed 
—and the temperature and humidity 
are carefully controlled, constantly ... 
winter and summer. 


To do all this and do it well requires 
skill that is not common or easily 
acquired. It calls for a specialist. 


For 43 years the Carrier organiza- 
tion has been exclusively devoted to 


creating the finest in air conditioning 
and refrigeration. 

Throughout the war period, Carrier 
has been privileged to expand still 
further the usefulness of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration . . . in the 
service of our country. 

Accordingly, Carrier will be ready 
tomorrow to serve you even better, 
in your home or office, in your plant, 
in your favorite store. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 








Were curious... 
so you can be 
carefree 


— certainly doing wonders to 
fabrics these days! 
Materials are treated to repel water, 
outwit moths, resist creases, reduce 
shrinkage! 
Glittering promises attract you on 
every hand. 
But, before you make a choice, you'd 
like to know how well the performance 
comes up to the promise. 
We—at Good Housekeeping—have 
that same curiosity, on your behalf. 
For we want you to regard Good 
Housekeeping as a source of dependable 
information. We want you to feel that 
you can rely upon what you read in 
Good Housekeeping—whether it’s in an 
advertisement or on an editorial page. 








So we refuse to tell you about textiles 
—or anything else—until we first investi- 
gate, analyze, and study, to see how well 
performance matches promise. 

It takes a sizable staff of engineers, 
technicians, home economists, and re- 
searchers to satisfy this curiosity of ours. 
But we think it’s well worth the cost— 
to win and hold your confidence. 


The Cate of the 
"Gefen clin 


There are fourteen pages of cotton 
dresses shown in the May issue of Good 





Before one page was set in type, we 
insisted upon satisfying ourselves that 
these cottons would give the sevice you 
ask of them. 


To do that, we first got samples of all 
the fabrics, then washed them—and 
investigated each for light fastness, color 
fastness, and shrinkage. 

We’venamed them “Carefree Cottons” 
—and we're not afraid to do so. For 
they came through the tests with flying 
colors—and strictly limited shrinkage. 

Will. a water-repellent fabric shed 
water like a duck’s back —after it’s 
been dry-cleaned? When blankets are 
called “‘mothproof,” does that mean a 
moth will only nibble—or not even sniff? 
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ARE YOU IN THE WAR 100% ? 




















@ Every man or woman in the armed services is in 
the war 100%. Does your war effort add up to 100%? 





De Red Cress or other volunteer work? . 1] % 


fat, paper, conserve fuel, tires? (] % 
Observe coiling prices, pay ration points? (] % 
Can, preserve, and save foed?. . . .—1 % 
Buy nothing youdo notned? . . .—11% 
Write often and cheerfully to Servicemen? [] % 
Have a Victory Garden? 8. ww. O% 
Repeat no rumors, guard your talk? 0% 
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If a skirt is made of. “‘crease-resistant”’ 
material, can you unpack and wear it, 
with a mere quick shake? 


We satisfy ourselves on such questions 
in the only way we know—by putting 
things through the double-barreled in- 
spection that is typical at Good House- 
keeping. 


And what we find—in such studies— 
we pass on to manufacturers. For we 
think our service to you can go beyond 


the pages of our magazine—right into 


the shops where you buy. We urge man- 
ufacturers to tell you—on fabric and 


garment tags—how to wash or clean a: 


material, and what you may expect of it, 
with efficient use. And we are prepared 
to help them by providing such data. 














We dress for our readers. Each season we give 
cotton dresses a vigorous workout in actual use. 
These 1943 and ’44 models are still bright and 
fresh, and they still fit well, after many trips to 
the tub. We predict the same for the 1945 number. 





‘Costly procedure? Yes! But procedure 


that is designed to save you money, time 
and needless trial and error. 


Procedure that is designed to win your 
lasting friendship, by winning and hold- 
ing your faith. 


‘Upon that faith, we have built a 
unique institution. Upon that faith, we 
propose to maintain this institution. 


As evidence of our sincerity we make 
you this pledge: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any page 
of Good Housekeeping—editorial or 
advertising—trade unfairly on your 
trust. 











jFor VICTORY * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns. 
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1% Million Miles in 3 Years! 


Equivalent to 640 flights 
New York to Los Angeles 
logged by a Solar 

~ Manifold on American 

2 Airlines Flagships 

























Over every battlefront as well as_ - ships. Through all weather condi- 
on the world’s major airlines, Solar tions, this Solar manifold, in the 
Exhaust Systems are recognized hands of American’s expert main- 
for their excellence in engineering _ tenance crew, has given more than 
design and for their precision of 10,000 hours of notable service. 
manufacture as shown in their re- Solar skills will continue to 
markable service records. solve problems in the elimination 
Typical is the Solar exhaust _ of hot gases, together with the uti- 
manifold which American Airlines _ lization of waste heat energy, the 
has had in service for over three _—_ control and transfer of heat and 
years on one of their the production of 
Wright G-102 engines in , products of high cor- 
their Douglas (DC-3) Flag- rosion resistance. 
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The good old days (circa ieee) 


cents a pound, and instead of giving up two 
or four red points per pound, I had to give 
eighteen red points for the 2 pounds. The 
other item was duckling. Instead of charging 
the correct ceiling price for the actual weight 
of 5% pounds, the butcher made the scale 
read 7 pounds, for which I paid, only to find 
out at home that the weight was 1% pounds 
short. 

Dr. Georce KEINATH  ~ 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


Wrong School 

In your issue of May 14 ( Transition), you 
have an item in which you state that Ana | 
Sheridan was given a Senate Award by co 
Northeast Catholic High School of Philadel 7 


This award was given to Miss Sheridan by 
the Northeast Public High School of Phila- 
delphia, which has no connection with the 
Northeast Catholic High.School. [Some] in- * 
terested Alumni . . . object to giving another © 
school credit fer the appearances of such | 
celebrities as Herbert Hoover, Albert Ein- 
stein, Governor Dewey and others. 


Tueopore S, ROWLAND, 
Principal 
‘ Northeast High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ What are you trying to do, start a new | 
war in the City of Brotherly Love? 
Jonn A. JACKSON Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No Radios—No Ratings 

In your issue of April 80 I notice an article , 
about the falling off of radio listeners, nam- | 
ing as an example the program of Jack | 
Benny. - 

This is not due to less interest in the pro- ” 
gram but is due to having no batteries—no ~ 
tubes. We live in the country and I know of | 
six radios in less than a mile out of use for 
want of batteries. I also know of those who” 
have electricity whose radios are not in use 
because of tubes: People do not tune off 
change programs because they can’t tune “] 
in the first place. 3 


Mrs, F. A. Gnanpacascn | 





Pitkin, La. 


Zs a Kuppenheimer 


Till the job is finished over there, Kuppenheimer Clothes won't be as 
plentiful as they used to be. But there’s a bright side to the picture. Ia 
spite of the times, Kuppenheimer Clothes are the finest in our 68. 
years. They are more worth having —more worth waiting for — than ever. 





AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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Your SCHLITZ is on the way, sir! 
These magic words rouse eager anticipation 
with their promise of a beer that’s 
refreshingly different. 
Millions hail that fa- 












mous flavor found only in 
SCHLITZ as the smooth- 


est thing on ice! 
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THE Kiss 


OF THE HOPS 





900 bitterness 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


Copr. 1045, Jes. Schlite Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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.50 a year. “Battle Baby 


for Armed Forces overseas ( 
FPO) by 


first-class mail 33. so @ year. 








For Your 
. Information .. . . 


Minute Men 


ing open until Tuesday the May 7th issue, 
normally out on the preceding Saturday, 
they had produced a magazine contain- 
ing the complete surrender story ONE 


| aba since V-E Day our Paris Bureau 
has been bombarding us with cabled 
paeans of the coup which they scored 
with aerate cron “Victory 


Issue.” rt contained a new note MINUTE after the official release time. 
of nett ig nd for a while it looked as 
though delirious —_— was onlya se. The manner in which NEwsweEEK- 


Continental managed to observe censor- 
ship regulations and still become the first 
publication printed in Europe to appear 
with the surrender news can be pieced to- 
gether from all the operating reports re- 


prelude to a whopping big expense ac- 
count, soon to follow. But, today, we re- 
ceived a copy of that famous May 7th 
edition and one quick convinced 
us that the boys weren’t kidding. By hold- 


23 


So SSE AGE ET SET SE RP 


ceived in New York. Joe Evans, chief 
European correspondent and head of the 
Paris Bureau, seeing the “biggest” story 
about to break, issued a stop-press order, 
and returned from SHAEF on Monday 
with advance information of the surren- 
der. He wrote his story and, with the aid 
of correspondent Al Newman, turned it 
over to the bureau staff for insertion in 
the May 7th Continental issue waiting on 
the presses. It fell to correspondent Gib 
McCabe’s lot to see the thing 





McCabe headed ~~ the printing 
office but was engulfed in the premature 
celebration which the Parisians had 
started when advance news of the com- 
plete Allied victory filtered through over 
the German radio and the American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe. Accord- 
ing to the bureau report: “MCCABE’s 
GREATEST PROBLEM KEEP LOCAL PRINTERS 
JOBWARD DESPITE VICTORY. HE SUCCEEDED 
WITH BEAUCOUP THREATS, CONSIDERABLE 
DOUGH, AND UPWOUND WITH PERSONAL 
CHARM ON MORNING EIGHTH BY SINGING 
‘"TIS LONG WAY TIPPERARY WITH GIRLS 


To which Virgil Pinkley of United 
Press added: “One minute after official 
announcement surrender Germany Joe 
Evans passed out Victory Issue Continen- 
tal edition NEwswEeExk which magnificent 
performance. Congratulations this heads- 


up operation.” 


Not to be outdone by his fellow 
staffers, Jerry Gask, in Rome to check up 
on our latest foreign publication, NEws- 
WEEK-Mediterranean, did a fifteen-minute 
Victory broadcast over the Army’s local 
station. Taking all voices, he portrayed 
Hitler, Goebbels, Géring, and Himmler 
frying in the nether regions, but forsook 
art at the end of the show to be inter- 
viewed on our Rome edition. We presume 
that Gask emphasized its large size and 
excellent readability, among other things. 


How all these men have found 
time for such extracurricular activity and 
yet kept you, and us, informed on the fall 
of the Wehrmacht, we'll never know. But 
were marking them “A” for Aggressive- 
ness and awarding our own special “E” 
for Enterprise. 


le Saas 
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When Japanese searchlights sweep the sea, our PT boats lay a protecting smoke screen. Here, as on every front, quick commanication is vital. These Patrol 
Torpedo boats are the mighty midgets of the U. S. Navy, matching their speed and maneuverability against the power of big guns, and their sting is deadly. 


- Wherever our men fight, there is telephone 
equipment—the best and plenty of it. 


The telephone is in oe oe is and oe 


telephone manufacturing plants are continu- 
ing to meet those needs. 


° Pe If you’re waiting for a home telephone, 
the thick of if it helps a little to know the reason. And to 


know that we are doing everything we can 
to make your wait as short as possible. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 


LISTEN TO “THE TELEPHONS.HOUR™ EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NSC 
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‘The Periscope 
What's Behind Today’s ganization won't come before the Senate establish themselves in small businesses 


) News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


President Truman soon will ask Con- 
gress to authorize a multi-billion-dollar 
Federal sagas program which will 
call for the construction of scores of post 
offices and Federal buildings in every 
state .. . Frances Perkins, retiring Sécre- 
tary of Labor, will be the ‘chief U.S. 
delegate to the International Labor Or- 
ganization meeting in Paris in September 
. . . Francis Biddle expects to remain 
active in politics in Pennsylvania . . . 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach, the new Secre- 
tary of Labor, may become a member 
of the U. S. Supreme Court before Pres- 
ident Truman leaves the White House. 
That’s what his closest friends predict. 
Schwellenbach told Truman that he 
would prefer a judicial career, and the 
President implied he would get the op- 

rtunity if he would first accept the 
labor job . . . As Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Clinton P. Anderson can be ex- 
pected eventually to replace both Grover 
Hill as Under Secretary and ‘Charles 
Brannan as Assistant Secretary. 


U. S. vs. U.S. : 

The Justice Department, it can now be 
revealed, gave serious consideration to 
the institution of an antitrust suit against 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. its 
handling of mica. The suit was recom- 
mended by the Antitrust Division, but 
Attorney General Biddle decided it 
wouldn't be a good policy for the govern- 


ment to sue itself. 


From Capitol Hill 


Sen. “Happy” Chandler of Kentucky, 
the new high commissioner of baseball, is 
taking only his $10,000 senatorial salary, 
instead of his $50,000 baseball salary, 
while he serves on the two jobs. He prob- 
ably will not resign from 
til after Aug. 7, so that his successor, ap- 
pointive by Republican Governor Willis, 
will not have to stand for reelection until 
Nov. 6, 1946, instead of this year. 
Chandler’s friend, James Park, Lexing- 
ton Republican, is the likely appointee 
. . . With all members of gress 
demanding a brief vacation, and_ the 
House agitating for a recess from July to 
September, it is probable that a treaty 
embodying the international security or- 


e Senate un-— 


until August . . . Budget requests of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes, which were 
badly slashed by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee as a result of his feud 
with Rep. Jed Johnson, probably will be 
largely restored in the Senate . . . Rep. 
Adolph Sabath, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, was ordered to bed in 
the Naval Hospital, but in the absence 
of a nurse he climbed out of bed and 
pattered in to gossip with his old friend 
Cordell Hull. 


Mrs. Truman and the Press 


Mrs. Truman’s desire for . personal 
anonymity has thrown the feminine sec- 
tion of the Washington press corps into 
a quandary (see page 33). As yet, Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s Press Conference Association 
has not been dissolved. Two recent meet- 
ings, in which debate was warm, brought 
no decision. In desperation, the women 
of the association tried to persuade the 
new First Lady of their harmlessness by 
holding a “sample press conference” with 
her secretary, Reathel Odum, but the 
move failed. However, unless Mrs. Tru- 
man suddenly reverses her decision 
against press conferences, the group has 
no alternative but to disband. Meanwhile, 
Secret Service officials are quietly await- 
— year’s end, when the association’s 

ite House passes expire. Incidentally, 
even the Democratic National Committee 
Women’s Division has been unable to 
obtain such elementary _ biographical 
material as Mrs. Truman’s birth date. 
And some of the meager facts which were 
elicited during the 1944 campaign since 
have proved inaccurate. 


National Notes 


Congress will have to decide what to 
do with $22,000 in royalties from the 
aire 3 bth toed “Mein 

ampf,” now held by the Alien Property 
Custodian. After the last war accumulat- 
ed royalties were turned over to alien 
authors. No one anticipates such a so- 
lution this time . . . Tennessee Democrat- 
ic insiders say that advisers of Senator 
McKellar urged him to drop his fight 
against TVA Chairman Lilienthal to save 
his. own political skin . . . Oscar Ewing, 
vice chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, probably will succeed 
Charles Fahy as Solicitor General . . . 
James P. McGranery, former congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, will quit soon as 
Assistant to the Attorney General . . . 
Watch for the WPB to announce within a 
few days steps which veterans can take to 


. .. A major reorganization of the Army 
Air Staff is under discussion, according 
to Washington reports . . . The Adminis- 
tration opposes the bill that would make 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
an independent agency. 





Trends Abroad 


In addition to the one-man “suicide” 
rocket planes used at Okinawa, the Japs 
have a new weapon—a one-man “suicide” 
midget submarine, which has appeared in 
action against U.S. ships . . . Mexico's 
bracero program to furnish day laborers 
to the U.S. as a war-production aid has 
proved so successful that it soon will be 
increased. Approximately 100,000 Mexi- 
can braceros are working in the U.S. 
Some 25,000 unskilled workers now are 
being recruited for jobs in U.S. heavy 
industry ... The British have signed con- 
tracts in Sweden for 5,000 prefabricated 
wooden houses, worth about $1,200 each 
at current exchange rates, for delivery 
this year. 


Hull on Argentina 


When Secretary of State Stettinius 
called on Cordell Hull last week at the 
Naval Hospital near Washington, he got 
the back-lash of what had been one of 
Hull’s most vigorous Tennessee tirades. 
Although Hull has largely recovered from 
his illness, he has not recovered from his 
anger at what he calls the “travesty” of 
U.S. diplomacy in the handling of the 
Argentine question. He feels~and he said 
so to Stettinius—that the change of policy 
regarding what he branded as “Fascist 
Argentina is a palpable shame and hypoc- 
risy. Incidentally, Hull hasn’t given up 
hope of going to the San Francisco con- 
ference. He may make the trip with 
President Truman. 


U. S. Hint to France 


State Department officials discussed 
two topics with French Foreign Minister 
Bidault which were not mentioned in the 
published statements of Bidault’s visit 
to Washington. One was the Syria-Leb- 
anon crisis, in which Bidault was told the 
U.S. disapproves strongly of France's 
action in sending additional troops there,. 
though we recognize France’s right to 
maintain a normal garrison. The other 
was the occupation by French Army 
forces of the Aosta Valley area of north- 
west Italy. In this connection, U. S. of- 
ficials made the same point with Bidault 
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as with Tito—that all territorial questions 
must be held over until the peace con- 
ference. Bidault left Washington appar- 
ently impressed with the Washington 
view on both points. 


Things Disappear in China 

General Chennault recently delivered 
a lecture to the Chinese in which he said 
that while the large-scale theft of razor 
blades and similar items might rot seri- 
ously interfere with the war effort, the 
theft of wheels and tires from planes, 
equipment from tractors, and emergency 
first-aid kits from pilots’ pockets most cer- 
tainly did. He begged for public opinion 
to help put an end to “organized and un- 
organized unlawful sale and theft of U. S.- 
owned goods and property everywhere 
we have operated since our first unit came 
to China. . 


Ailing Envoys | 

Scarcely less ailing than the European 
problems they face are the two envoys 
President Truman sent to Europe. Harry 
Hopkins has spent more time in the Mayo 
Clinic than in Washington during the 
past three months. He returned to the 
capital for President Roosevelt’s funeral. 
In the last few weeks, his health has 
shown considerable improvement. Joe 
Davies had only recently come out of a 
hospital after a long illness. It’s stomach 
trouble in both cases. Davies thought he 
couldn’t make the trip yntil the last mo- 
ment. He took his personal physician 
along to London. ' 


Foreign Notes . 


It’s not generally known that during 
England’s dark days elaborate plans were 
formulated for the evacuation of Parlia- 
ment to Stratford-on-Avon .. . Australian 
sources state that scientists at Sydney 
University have found a new wonder 
drug, monocrin, which experimentally 
has proved highly effective in the treat- 
ment of long-infected wourids and ma- 
laria . . . Some 60,000 pairs of U. S. nylon 
stockings, originally destined for Italy 
but diverted to Switzerland at the start 
of the war, have turned up in Sweden. 
Stockholm women, who knew of nylons 
from hearsay and the movies, lined up 
at shops to buy them at the equivalent of 
$4.15 a pair. 


Coffee Quotas 
Hotaing that supplies of quality cof- 


fees in the U.S. are insufficient to pro- 
duce the flavorful prewar blends, the in- 
dustry is pressing for increased coffee im- 
port quotas. It contends that Brazil has 
been selling the U. S. at attractive prices 
low-grade coffees which its autonomous 
National Coffee Department acquired for 
practically the cost of the bags before 
the war when Brazil was struggling with 
overproduction. So-called mild or quality 











coffees from other producing countries 
are not available within present quota 
limits in adequate volume to tone up the 
poorer Brazilian grades. Industry officials 
say increased quotas depend upon the 
vote of the U.S. delegate to the Inter- 
American Coffee Board, Edward G. Cale 
of the State Department. 


Bank Holding Companies 


The bank boiling-compeny issue is 
about to flare up again. Both the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Treasury have 
been feuding with such soapy 4 com- 
panies as A. P. Giannini’s Bank of Amer- 
ica. But they themselves have differed 
on the remedy for what they regard as a 
rank growth in the U. S. banking system. 
FRB Chairman Eccles would freeze the 
status quo; the Treasury wants a death 
sentence. Its attitude is identical with 
Sen. Carter Glass’s views of the °20s, 
which he later modified to the FRB’s 
“standstill” position of today. The FRB 
has persuaded the chairmen of Congres- 
sional banking committees to support 
bills embracing its attitude; the Treasury 
has experts working on eliminating legis- 


lation. However, the FRB is not opposed. 


to all bank holding-company activities. 
The Marine Midland group in New York 
State added a small bank to its chain a 
year ago with FRB blessing. 


Auto Notes 


Financial interests are mapping a new 
bus system in the Midwest to compete 
with Greyhound. A leading aviation 
and an oil company are interested in the 
venture . . . The idea of automobile man- 
ufacturers marketing their own brand of 
oil through their dealers has cropped up 
again. Old-line oil companies naturally 
are worried, but they say that all auto 
companies except one have — they 
won't try it .-. . It’s true that prominent 
Chicago industrialists have tentatively 
lined up some capable Detroit auto en- 
gineers to take over one of the huge Chi- 
cago war plants to manufacture a new 
automobile. However, the project may 
collapse because the backers cannot agree 
on the feasibility of the small, cheap car 
that has been proposed . . . Expect a loud 
hue and cry over the WPB’s plan to ship 
some of the first new autos to European 
countries. 


Business Footnotes 

A large mail-order house is making ex- 
perimental arrangements with an Illi- 
nois service station and a trio of Eastern 
—— pi reap a order-taking. 
I plan w out, company 
later stock some merchandise with Sach 
outlets . . . The WPB-OPA textile order 
designed to force production of “low- 
end” goods, the cheaper kinds of wear- 
ing apparel, has been ineffective. It will 
be allowed to disintegrate gradually. By 
avoiding outright cancellation of the or- 
der, the OPA hopes to save face and 
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avoid sudden jolts to industry .. . It’s 
likely that the government will discon- 
tinue its present raisin-buying program 
soon. This may result in flooding the wine 
market by August. Wholesalers who are 
now holding stocks may unload them in 
anticipation of lower grape prices for 
next fall’s crop. 





Radio Notes | 


There's some foundation to Holly- 
wood rumors that Bing Crosby will cut 
his radio work. The best-informed sources 
predict that Crosby will continue broad- 
casting next fall, but on his own terms, 
allovng for plenty of vacation periods 
to tend to his other interests—USO tours, 
exhibition golf matches, and the like... 
Look for Raymond Chandler’s tough de- 


tective, Philip Marlowe, to become a ra- . 


dio personality with Dick Powell playing 
the role as he did on the screen. The 
Fitch Co., which. now Powell 
gn the Bandwagon, may drop that show 
for the Chandler program . . . Because 
Joan Davis is tired of her man-chasing 
routine, she will drop that hackneyed 
characterization when she begins her 
new CBS series for Swan Soap. 


The Juke Box Goes Abroad 


U. S. manufacturers of juke boxes are 
preparing for a postwar boom in the in- 


_ ternational market which should break all 


prewar sales records. The first move will 
be the formation within the next couple 
of months of a large syndicate for the 
export of the coin music boxes. For the 
present, new machines, on which the 
WPB recently dropped production con- 
trols, will be sold only in this country. 
But used boxes will be reconditioned for 
export. The most eager foreign markets 
are Mexico and a number of other Latin 


. American countries, where the public is 


enthusiastic about any type of coin-oper- 
ated machine. Before the war, France also 
was becbming a Prncetially large juke- 
box.market and shipments there can be 
expected to resume. ; 
Miscellany 3 

: The Navy is considering the establish- 
ment of a daily newspaper in Guam for 
distribution to all naval ships and shore 
stations within the area . . . Groucho 
Marx may join fellow entertainers Bob 
Hope, Orson Welles, Gracie Allen, and 
Frances Langford in “journalism” with a 
daily syndicated newspaper column .. . 
Undertakers are being called upon by 
their industry’s leaders ta. urge newspaper 
editors to stop using such words as coffin 
and undertaker. They prefer casket and 
funeral director. They also are campaign- 
ing against radio comedians’ gags about 
undertakers . . . Rosamond Marshall, au- 
thor of the best seller “Kitty,” is signing 
a new contract with Prentice Hall. for 
another sensational eighteenth-century 
novel titled “La Belle Percy.” 
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How many jobs 


would #2000 automobiles - 


assure? 


N 1910, when automobiles cost almost $2000, 


there were about 200,000 jobs in the automo- - 


bile industry, and only a few thousand Americans 
enjoyed cars. 

Just before the war, when most automobiles 
cost less than $1000, there were 5,250,000 jobs 
in the industry and Created by it, and more than 
25 million Americans were driving. 


The 5 million added jobs were created by cut= 
ting the cost of automobiles. The manufacturers 
made their workmen more productive by pro- 


viding them with machine tools bought out of 


profits. The workmen used these tools to in- 
crease their own production, which made them 
worth more. 


That reduced cost. As cost went down, more 
and more people could afford and énjoy cars. 
That meant more and more jobs in the industry, 


with greater security for the workmen. 





< , 
YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS... ° 


Everybody benefited—the publit with greater 
values for more people, the nation with more and 
more jobs, the workmen with higher and higher 
pay. But notice the three things necessary for 
that general benefit: 


1—the opportunity for the manu- 
facturer to make and keep a 
profit which he could plow back 
into his business in the form of 


2—machine tools to make work- 
men more productive 


3—greater and greater efficiency by 
_ each workman to bring down 
costs and so broaden markets. 

' The machine tools are here—fine tools built 
for war, which will be ready for postwar use. 
Whether or not we have the jobs depends on 
government tax laws to enable industry to buy 
the tools, and on how efficiently workmen use 
the tools to reduce costs and so create markets 


and jobs. 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope “the war Effort 





Further Cabinet changes are in the offing. Next in line for 
replacement are Secretary of State Stettinius and Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes. Secretary of War Stimson and Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal are entirely satisfactory to the President and 
will remain at least through the Japanese war. Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace will stay. Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau can remain as long as he wants to and will be replaced 
only when he insists upon leaving. He has indicated to friends 
that he is willing to stay for a while, at least if his policies are 
completely backed by the White House, as they have been up 
to now. 


The next Secretary of State will be chosen with an eye to his 
qualifications for the Presidency since he would succeed to the 
position if anything should happen to President Truman. James 
Byrnes is still considered the best bet in spite of reports that he 
lost favor by trying to rush Truman to a decision before the San 
Francisco conference. 


- eee 


The Interior Department will go eventually to someone recom- 
mended by Democratic Chairman Robert Hannegan. Although 
Ickes has the confidence of the President, the fact that the 
total contribution of department employes to the last campaign 
was only $800 is regarded by Truman’s political managers as 
“excessive nonpartisanship.” The same attitude counted heavily 
against Attorney General Biddle. Morgenthau’s championship 
of Hannegan when the latter was under fire for political opera- 
tions in St. Louis accounts in part for his security. It is reported 
in reliable quarters that Hannegan is supporting Edwin Pauley 
for the Interior post. However, Pauley will be busy on the Allied 
Reparations Commission for the next three months. 


The wartime no-strike pledge by labor will be subjected to 


heavy pressures in the next few months and probably will crack 
in many places, As war production is curtailed, overtime pay 


will be reduced and the result will be a substantial drop in real - 


wages at a time when living costs are rising. Some unions will 
try to jack up normal rates to compensate for the loss in overtime. 


Civilian industry in the period of reconversion will be more 
vulnerable to strikes than war industry, but stoppages can be 
expected in both. Most labor leaders take the position that the 
no-strike pledge never applied to strictly civilian industries. 
Organized labor therefore will feel free to fight for preservation 
of wartime wage scales in reconverting plants—by strike action 
if necessary. 


The War Labor Board, while permitting free collective bargain- 
ing for new labor contracts in the civilian-production field, re- 
serves the right to pass on the rates agreed to. It will try to hold 
the wage line both in civilian and war-production fields. How- 
ever, it allows itself some latitude for raises within the Little 
Steel formula. 

@ 


The changing Communist party line eventually may produce 
some disruptive strikes in war industry, but not right away. 
American Communist leaders, following the example of their 
opposite numbers in France, seem to be ing to foreswear 
capitalist collaboration and return to c . The first 


step is expected to be reestablishment of the American Com- 
munist party, now called the Communist Political Association. 


——— 


The next step will depend largely on Russian foreign policy, 
according to students of Communist behavior. If Russia enters 
the war against Japan, Communists throughout the world will 
support the Allied cause in the Pacific. If not, they may classify 
it as an imperialist war for which no sacrifices need be made by 
their adherents. Communist-led strikes in U.S. war industries 
will be postponed at least until Russia’s intentions are known. 
e 


Labor agencies may be consolidated by incoming Secre- 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach. Both the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the War Labor Board are now outside the 
department. Some labor experts favor abandoning the War 
Labor Board method of semtakion in favor of separate arbitra- 
tion boards for each industry, like those now functioning in the 
clothing industry and sections of the automobile industry. The 
NLRB must remain autonomous as far as policy is concerned, 
but its research and administrative functions might be taken 
over by the Labor Department. : 


Automobiles will remain on the ration list for the rest of this 
year and probably into 1946, Everyone will not be eligible to 
buy a new car until the needs of essential users are satisfied. 
The list of preferred occupations will gradually be expanded 
until finally, sometime in 1946, all restrictions can be lifted. 


Policies governing export of materials and equipment during 
the one-war transitional period will soon be announced by the 
WPB. Priority will be given shipments needed by friendly 
countries to rebuild their economies. Whether there will be top 
limit quotas has not yet been decided. This may not be neces 
sary for such materials as steel and aluminum. 


The Army will soon have facilities capable of discharging and 
reassigning 500,000 returning soldiers every month. Veterans 
back from Europe will go to one of the Army’s 22 personnel 
stations—the one nearest their homes. The plan is to furlough 
and reassign 400,000 men monthly and lishoane 100,000. The 
Army hopes to furlough within 24 hours of arrival at the sta- 
tions and discharge within 48 hours. 


Price-control legislation has so many enemies in Congress that 
Price Administrator Bowles has been advised to accept a simple 
resolution extending his. powers for three months. He has re- 
fused to consider this short-term extension, arguing that it would 
lose the fight’ against inflation as surely as none at all. He is 
holding out for an eighteen-month renewal. 


German industrialists are ready and eager to reestablish their 
plants and have elaborate plans for resuming production under 
AMG guidance, according to Foreign Economic Administration 
officials recently returned from the Reich. The German people 
also are showing increased enthusiasm for service in reorgan- 
ized municipal governments in spite of scattered Werewolf 
threats. However, nobody as yet has much idea about the basic 
German political temper. 


Food is fairly plentiful at the moment, thanks to Wehrmacht 
stores and kitchen gardens. But December will bring wide 
spread famine, ing a miracle. Having lost their faith in 
money of all kinds, including occupation marks, farmess are 
hanging onto their produce. Eventually they will have to be 
forced to. disgorge. 





Transportation of goods and chattels from one community to another is 
an active year-round business. Most loads are bulky and heavy. Long, 
hard hauls are common. Always, speed is essential. And because Reo 
trucks and tractors are so rugged, dependable, economical, they have 
helped to keep things moving for local and long distance haulers through 
two generations. Reo is now producing powerful, precision-built equip- 
ment for all branches of the Armed Forces, but if your needs are critical 
ask your Reo dealer about limited releases for essential civilian service. 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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What Has Happened to the Meat? 
The Story Behind the Shortages 


Three Years of Tampering 
With Distribution and Prices 
Led to Nationwide Havoc 


The nation’s supply of meat was so 
low last week that even the black market 
ceuldn’t get it. Not since Pearl Harbor 
had the situation been so desperate. In 
most cities, the shortage was near famine 

roportions. Ironically, the number of 
livestock on farms and ranges was sec- 
ond only to last year’s all-time high; yet 
empty meat counters testified that it was 
not finding its way to market. 

To the average housewife, weary of 
ration squeezes and statistics and official 
explanations that explained little, it was 
evident that Washington’s handling of 
the meat supply would go down as the 
No. 1 bungle of the war. To the average 
farmer, packer, and retailer, it was clear 
that the whole maze of regulations thrown 
around meat in the last three years had 
not only hopelessly, disrupted the highly 


Packer—New York Daily Mirror 





























intricate distribution system but had 
failed completely to achieve the an- 
nounced objective of “holding the line” 
on civilian prices. To the flourishing black 
marketeer, now largely the fixer of prices, 


it was unmistakable that he owed to. 


governmental fumbling the biggest vote 
of thanks since Prohibition. 


Tale of the Cities: City by city, here 
was the picture: 
@ Boston: Meat now actually scarcer 
than cigarettes. Five per cent of nor- 
mal is the estimate. Even the black mar- 
ket feeling the pinch. Typical one-day 
fare: breakfast, eggs; lunch, fried clams; 
dinner, fish. 
“€ New York: Black market estimated at 
90 per cent is in command. Restaurant 
steaks from $2.50 to $5 a la carte when 
obtainable. Steaks for homes ‘virtually 
nonexistent. Pork vanished; lamb hard 
to find. Pressed meats and frankfurters 
very scarce. Delicatessens considering 
closing. Hundreds of butcher. sh 
closed, scores open only one day a week. 
@ Washington: Chain stores have some 
meat three or four times a week, but 
most of time counters bare. Lines now 
longer than for cigarettes. Black market 
thrives on hidden overcharges under the 
nose of the OPA. 
@ Atlanta: Black market in control with 
“shade-tree” — (farmers butcher- 
ing carcasses hung to trees) supplying 
the illegitimate trade. All meats an 
poultry scarce. 
@ Louisville: Meat available, but market 
tight. Black market estimated to control 
15 per cent. Legitimate outlets have sup- 
plies only 50 per cent of normal. 
@ Cleveland: Spot check of ten sagan 


retailers disclosed not. one with an 
veal, or pork, one with 
a few with chicken livers and pressed 


meats. Chains have had only 30 per cent 
supply for first five months this year 
compared with 1944. 

@ Chicago: Black market has bulk of 
meat; poultry being sold = $1 to $1.50 
a pound in Negro districts. Ap os 
ly half of Chicago’s meat de. 

two or more days a week. 

@ Kansas : Dealers reduced to sau- 
sage, fish, an, frankfurters for most part. 
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oes offerings: tails, snouts, and pickled 
eet 

@ Des Moines: Meat supply 25 per cent 
what it was last year. Typical butcher 
display: spareribs, tongue, sweetbreads, 

kidneys, pressed meats. 

@ Denver: More meat than most cities, 
but becoming increasingly short. Black 
‘market gaining. 

@ Dallas: Only 50 miles from ranges, but 
housewives find only frankfurters, fish, 

and liver. About two days a week some 
Grades B and C beef to early or pre- 
ferred customers. 

@ Salt Lake City: Meat situation, which 
throughout war has been good, has taken 
sudden nose dive. Some stores consider- 
ing two-week closing. 

@ Seattle: Heavy sale of horse meat. 
Some lamb, but all other meats disap- 
pearing. Black market controlling 50 to 
60 per cent of distribution. Poultry avail- 
able but at roasting-chicken prices for 
stewing hens. 

@ San Francisco: Lamb and sausage ob- 
tainable, all other meats short. Black 
market thriving, with almost a monopoly 
on poultry. 

@ Los Angeles: Meat situation des-. 
perate. With 40 per cent increase in pop- 
ulation since 1940, Southern California 
getting about 15 per cent of normal 


supply. 

How It Ha pens: Beyond question, 
small towns and rural communities have 
not felt the pinch as much. Last week, 


Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 
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George Thiem, Chicago Daily News farm 
editor, vr a through: Minnesota and 
Nebraska found “meat galore” in restau- 
rants in r communities. Examples: 
At Austin, Minn., steaks, mutton chops, 
and bacon; at Columbus, Neb., choice of 
tenderloin or sirloin steaks, or Grade AA 
roast beef. 

What Thiem .discovered appeared to 
be the rule, not the exception, throughout 
the nation, save in New England. Uni- 
formly last week, NEWSWEEK.correspond- 
ents noted that the closer the community 
to the farm, the more meat; inversely, the 
larger the city the less meat. Conclusion: 
With the bulk of the population in the 
cities, the overwhelming majority of 
Americans were actually meat-hungry in 
normally the best-fed nation in the world. 

Why? 

To scores of growers, feeders, packers, 
distributors, retailers, and meat experts, 
NEWSWEEK correspondents last week put 
that question. The reasons assigned va- 
ried widely but the theme of the replies 
was overwhelmingly consistent: govern- 
ment regulations complicated by three 
years of pyramiding on a false start. 

Most of the answers presumed a knowl- 
edge of the complex meat-distribution 
system: 

1—That beef cattle come off the West- 
em grass ranges weighing only 500 
pounds or so—too lean for market. 

2—That they are sold to feeders (Mid- 
west grain farmers) who normally fatten 
them to twice that weight, taking eight 
to twelve months to do it. 

8—That feeders then sell them to 
slaughterers. 

4—That packers (most big ones also 


’ slaughter) buy the slaughtered meat, 


dress it, and distribute it to wholesalers, 


- who in turn sell it to the retailers, restau- 


rants, and hotels. 
5—That most meat for big cities comes 





Long waiting lines of impatient meat-seekers in New York typify the growing nationwide clamor for relief from empty larders 


from the nation’s 449 Federally inspected 
packers who process 65 per cent of all 
meat; that the bulk for smaller communi- 
ties comes from 26,000 smaller (and non- 
Federal insps ) butchers and proces- 
sors, who handle the remaining 35 per 
cent. 

6—That pork and lamb are produced 
on much the same pattern of growing, 
processing, and ution. 


The Professors Dance: Most meat 

men hold that the chaos in the industry 
began back in 1942 when the OPA was 
run by the economist, Leon Henderson, 
and 60 per cent of the key jobs in the 
agency were held by economists, college 
instructors, and lawyers, mostly in their 
30s. Initial price ceilings on beef and 
pork were set in the spring of that year. 
Whether there was a “well devised and 
planned scheme to control profits” as a 
House committee later charged, 
ceilings nevertheless were on Lent- 
en prices which are seasonally low. The 
price differentials allowed on various 
es of beef were so narrowed that 
eeders claimed they could only fatten 
cattle at a loss. In the next few weeks the 
cattle market broke and animals that 
should have been held for further feed- 
ing were sold immediately, thereby great- 
ly reducing the amount of beef to reach 
the market. 

The picture was further complicated 
by the fact that although ceilings were’ 
imposed on packers, none was put on cat- 
tle or hogs on the hoof with the result 
that packers were caught in a squeeze be- 
tween uncontrolled prices on their “raw 
material” and strict controls on the price 
of their processed products. For seven 
months packers claimed that they -were 
losing $2 to $4 on every hog they slaugh- 
tered, and losing spevoreeneey $1 on 
every hundredweight of beef. Scores 


went out of business while the OPA re- 
fused to alter a price structure that was 
based on hogs at $13.50 a hundred 

when hogs were actually selling 
around $15.50. 

The year 1948, with OPA’s “rollback” 
of prices and the payment of subsidies to 

ckers to. make up for the additional 
loss, was little different. With hog prices 
continuing to soar, producers fed 
hogs instead of marketing : of their 
ges pepe age . As a result, 

e OPA’s poultry dairy price 
grams became unstuck because little 
grain was available to feed chickens and 
herds. At the same time, beef cattle were 
going to the market underfed ‘because 
price regulations continued to squeeze 
the feeders. 

By 1944, there was a glut in the hog 
market, but a pow scarcity of butter 
and poultry. The beef supply was a 
More cattle were being slaughtered than 
ever before, but they weighed less, hence 
less beef. Nevertheless, by. summer, virtu- 
ally all rationing controls were lifted. Re- 
publicans charged that it was an election 
year stunt to curry favor with the voters; 


the government pointed to the hog glut. 


Actually the main reason was. the “in- 
side” belief that the war in Europe would 
end by fall, with the consequence that 
less meat was set aside for the use of 
the armed services and more was allocat- 
ed to civilians. 
Meanwhile, the government officially 
urged farmers to produce 20 per cent 
fewer hogs for the 1945 pot ie and 
then, in the midst of clearing the glutted 
1944 market, pulled the support price 
(subsidy) down from $13.75 to $12.50, 
thereby depressing the market price. 


Who Pays the Piper: By the begin- 
ning of 1945 the dire shortages which 
meat experts had predicted as far back 
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as 1942 were at hand. The reasons were 
accumulative: | ; 

@ With the war in Europe failing to end 
last fall as envisioned, the allocations of 
meat to the armed services were steeply 
increased in January to make up the defi- 
cit in their stockpiles resulting from in- 
creased civilian apportionment last year. 
The proof is in the following figures (in 
millions of pounds) showing the govern- 
ment requirements on meat for this year 
by quarters compared with last year: 

1 


945 1944 
Jan.-March 143 128 
April-June 130 105 
July-Sept 100 105 
Oct.-Dec. 125 132 


The sharp’ increase for the first two 


quarters is noteworthy. The projections © 


for the last two quarters are actually less 


than purchases a year ago. Further, al- 


though the war in Europe is now over, 
total government requirements this year 
are 498,000,000 pounds against 470,- 
000,000 last year when Washington ex- 
pected it to end. on ae 

@ With government demand _ currently 
heavier than ever, the government’s 
planned 20 per cent reduction in hogs 
has been complied with—thumpingly. 
Actually the reduction is 30 

p:r cent, an’ additional 10 

per cent having been gratui- 

tously: thrown in by farm- 

ers who last year were fear- 

ful that if a promised ‘sup- 

port price could be lowered 

from $13.75 to $12.50 by one 

swish of a bureaucratic pen, 

another swish might lower it 

from $12.50 to some still 
lesser figure.* 

€ With the government pur- 

chasing more meat on one 

hand and sponsoring a pork 

shortage on the other, the 

black market really came into 

its own in 1945. Here are the 

civilian allocation figures (in 

millions of pounds) for this 

year compared with last: 


1945 1944 
Jan.-March 166 241 
April-June 146 243 
July-Sept. 194 239 
Oct.-Dee. 215 ~ 206 


With -demand unprecedented due_ to 
bulging home-front pocketbooks, alloca- 
tions this year are the lowest of the war. 
Few expect any amount of OPA prose- 
cutions to make serious inroads on the 
black market before next year. Further, 


black market” prices will probably con- , 


tinue to soar. In any case, black market 
or legitimate, only 721,000,000 pounds 
are available for civilians this year, com- 
pared with 929,090,000 in 1944. 


Significance --—- | 
There is small hope tor either the pa- 
triotic dealer or housewife to obtain much 


. N 

*On ‘A 11, 1945, in an effort to encourage 
heavier coe le ol for the 1946 market, W. 
raised support gee to $13, pledging no reduc- 
tion before Nov. 1, 1948. , 





meat in 1945 legitimately, particularly 
in large cities. The armed services buy 
only Federal-inspected meat. Big, Fed- 
coal-daienctedl packers, principal suppliers 
for metropolitan areas (non-Federal-in- 
spected meat cannot cross state lines), 
are having to meet the government’s in- 
creased demands. Further, the black mar- 
keteers are cutting sharply into their 
sources of supply by offering above-ceil- 
ing prices. Non-Federal-inspected pack- 
ers are -getting an increasingly larger 
share ‘of cattle and hogs. Result: less 
meat, other than black market, for big 


Cities. 


Two weeks ago. the government at long 
last recognized the squeeze on feeders 
and its ‘resultant paradox of less. meat 
with more (but lighter) cattle slaugh- 
tered. War. Mobilizer Fred M. Vinson 
announced a subsidy (NEWSWEEK, May 
28). Best estimates are that it will be at 
least September before results are ob- 
tained, but many claim the subsidy is too 
small to solve the problem. And if farm- 
ers are lured by it, current shortages will 
become even more acute while feeders 
fatten cattle to weights demanded for the 
subsidy. Prospects: no immediate relief 
in sight. ' 





Atlanta goes wild over Gen. Courtney H. Hodges 


Hero’s Welcome 


- Like the rest of the nation, New York 
excepted, Atlanta, Ga., had taken the 
premature and the official V-E Day in 
its stride—with restraint and thanksgiv- 
ing. But last week.retraint was out of the 
uestion and Atlanta let off steam. For 

e first time since Pearl Harbor an-Amer- 
ican general was receiving a hero’s home- 
coming. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, 58- 
year-old native of Perry, Ga. and 
commander of the victorious First Army 
in its march through France, Belgium, 
and Germany, had come home. 

A hundred fighter planes, two squad- 
rons of medium bombers, and a score of 
B-29 Superfortresses: circled the city as 
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the Army planes carrying General Hodges 
and 46 other officers and enlisted men 
arrived from Europe, after an overnight 


stopover in New York. 


Air-raid sirens and factory whistles 
shrilled, Atlantans yelled and flung con- 
fetti and torn paper; and in 40 cars the 
heroes and their escorts rode through 
famous Peachtree Street to the hotel 
where Mrs. Hodges and the wives of oth- 
er officers waited for the big reception. 

To most other American cities the 

uestion last week was: When would 
eir turn come? 


The Truman Week 


The American people received in the 
final days of May a few more samples of 
President Trumah’s vigorous approach to 
the problems of office he inherited April 
12. Within the week the President: 

@ Announced three new Cabinet changes 
(see page 36). 

@ Asked Congress for legislation to pay 
unemployed war workers benefits up to 
$25 a week for 26 weeks at least during 
the reconversion period. 

@ Asked Congress to enact “without de- 
lay” legislation to give the President per- 
manent authority to reorgan- 
ize the executive branch of 
the government, with no 
agency exempted. 

@ Successfully pleaded with 
the House to extend for three 
years (until June 12, 1948) 
the Reciprecal Trade Agree- 
ments: Act, with executive 
powers to reduce tariff rates 
a further 50 per cent. 

@ Invited former President 
Herbert Hoover to the White 
House and conferred with 
him on methods of feeding 
Europe’s hungry millions. 
(Also invited Alf M. Landon 
and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
to visit him “any time they 
might be in Washington.”) 

It was Mr. Hoover’s first 
return to the White House 
since March 4, 1933, when 
he left office. 

The House reciprocal-trade 
action amounted to a personal 


_triumph for Mr. Truman. But his request 
‘for reorganization powers was another 


matter: Not even President Roosevelt had 
been able to obtain such blanket author- 
ity. Few believed Truman could. 


Lincoln Slept Here 


When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was mis- 
tress of the White House, she took 
women reporters on a tour of the fam- 
ily quarters. They peered into kitchens, 
the President’s study, living rooms, and 
library. They saw the First Lady’s night- 

wn hanging in the bathroom, too at 
Sar dressing table, and noted the maga- 
zines in her daughter’s ; 

Last month, when the Trumans be- 
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came the First Family, reporters could 
not even learn what color the White 
House rooms were being painted. Mrs. 
Truman seemed determined to stay out 
of the news. Last week, at a tea at the 
Women’s National Press Club, she re- 
lented to the extent of revealing a little 
of the new regime: 

The Trumans were paring -down the 
White House staff of servants. Six of the 
24 servants on the domestic staff, as Civil 
Service members, had already transferred 
to other jobs. (The President’s salary ‘of 
$75,000, reduced by income taxes to $28,- 
000, must cover food for family ‘and 
staff.) Like other families, the Trumans 
had been unable to get roast beef; they 
were dining on Missouri ham and turkey 
sent them by friends. 


Where the Heart Isn’t: Although the 
interior painting had been finished, the 
rooms were still not homelike, said Mrs. 
Truman. An upholstering job is being 
done in the well-worn family quarters 
used for so long by the Roosevelts. The 
shabby White House facade. won’t be 
painted until good-quality paint and 
enough manpower are available. 

At the weekend, Ruth Montgomery, 
New York Daily News reporter, obtained 
some additional facts: Blond, 21-year-old 
Margaret Truman will use the Lincoln 
bedroom for her study. The massive Lin- 
coln bed with its high, carved headboard 
has been moved to another room and the 
new study painted Alice blue. For her 
bedroom Margaret chose the “Little Lin- 
coln Room” where Tad Lincoln used to 
sleep; it is painted pink, even to wood- 
work and baseboards. The Trumans have 
selected President Roosevelt’s bedroom 
for their own. 

Unlike the gregarious, party-loving 
Roosevelts, the Trumans expect to have 
few guests. 

By June 1 Mrs. Truman and Margaret 
plan to be at the “Summer White House” 
in Independence, Mo. Margaret will 
spend several months there with her 
grandmother, Mrs. D. W. Wallace, see- 
ing old friends and catching up on her 
piano and voice lessons. Margaret can’t 
wait to return to Independence. Taking 
college finals, dancing Virginia Reels at 
official functions (see page 82), and be- 


ing linked romantically with every man: 


she meets have come to pall a bit. Her 
life would be “very simple,” she said, if 
people wouldn’t insist on coupling her 
name with so many others. Mrs. Truman 
went further: Margaret was interested in 
a career, not romance. 


References, Please 


To upstate New York police who an- 
swered the crash alarm in the early hours 
of May 19, the smashed five-passenger 
coupé looked familiar: A checkup re- 
vealed it to be the property of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The car had 
crashed head-on into the back of a parked 
florist’s truck. Inside the wreck were six 

' 


Whatsit? On the Wisconsin Avenue bridge in Milwaukee, the crowd of curious on- 





Milwaukee Journal 


lookers grows steadily as newcomers seek the object of undivided attention. All eyes 
are fastened intently on the piling (at lower right) where none other than . . 
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victims, all Negroes. Four of them, three 
girls and a GI, were dead. Another sol- 

ier and the host on the joy ride—26- 
year-old James J. Johnson Jr., an honor- 
ably. discharged veteran whom Mrs. 
Roosevelt had hired only the week before 
through the United States Employment 
Service—were badly hurt. 

Facing charges of theft of the $1,500 
automobile, Johnson also provided his 
employer last week with a lively column. 
Not only was the incident “tragic,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote in My Day, “but a great 
disappointment.” She had decided to use 
the USES as “the agency through which 
our returned servicemen are supposed to 
get jobs.” She had asked for a check of 
Johnson’s references and. was told that 
the USES was not supposed to do this 


but would comply in her case. Later she ° 


discovered that the man had not given 


_ his right name or address—“two very easy 


things to check.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt concluded: “A govern- 
ment agency should be given sufficient 
epecopeetns to do its job on a basis 
which really services the employe 
and the employer . . .: People interested 

. should protest to.Congress about a 
situation that prevents this service from 
being of any real value to the public.” 


To Mrs. Roosevelt’s rebuke the USES 
retorted that Johnson’s background had 
been “checked to the best ability of this 
office” (the Poughkeepsie local). The 
agency added the ex-First Lady’s order 
for an employe “did not specify a driver, 
[but] simply a man to. cut lawns, trim 
hedges, the work of a handyman, with 
nothing mentioned of an automobile.” 


Mustn’t Touch! 


In the western part of the United 
States and Canada the stories about mys- 
terious balloons had been common coin 
for months. Between believing the more 
fantastic reports and the simple truth it 
was easy to develop jitters, Last week 
censorship was relaxed enough to permit 
the main fact to be revealed: The Japa- 
nese for some time have been. sending 
over unmanned balloons, ing explo- 


sives, to land in western North America.- 


Though no property damage had been 
done, there was such a chance of personal 
danger to 
War and Navy Departments felt com- 
pelled to warn tle public. 

Chiefly, the warning was prompted by 
the approach of vacation time, which 
would release children from classes to 


‘ 


ing civilians that the © 
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roam isolated sections where the balloons 
may have landed and been hidden by 
snow through the winter. “Under no cir- 
cumstances, the official announcement 
said, should unfamiliar objects found in 
remote places be touched, since a fatal 
explosion is likely. 





Made in Japan: The balloons, about 
83 feet in diameter, were described as 
made of gray, white, or greenish-blue 

aper. They carry either high-explosive 

emolition bombs or incendiaries. . Air- 
plane pilots in this country have reported 
seeing them. The chances of the balloons’ 
hitting a military target were given as 
about “one: in many millions.” 

These and other facts long have been 
known to many newspapers, magazines, 
and radio stations which, at the request 
of the Office of Censorship, have with- 
held publication or broadcasting of de- 
tails. Now, said the announcement, “it is 
the view of the departments [War and 
Navy] that the possible saving: of one 
American life through precautionary 
measures would more than offset any mili- 
tary gain accruing to the enemy from the 
mere knowledge that some of his bal- 
loons actually have arrived on this side 
of the Pacific.” 

Nevertheless, papers and magazines 
were requested to withhold any specific 
information of the balloons: the time of 
arrival, locality, and effect of any inci- 
dent connected with them. 


Browder’s Limb 


On a sultry afternoon in August -19389, 
a week before Hitler's armies invaded 
Poland, Earl Browder, secretary of the 
Communist party in the United States, 
sat in his office at The Daily Worker in 
downtown New York and parried the 
uestions of ‘a dozen—reporters. Despite 
e presence of party’ members, sonie 
of whom obtrusively tried to aid Browder 
in answering the blunt questions,: the 
Kansas-born Communist could not alto- 
gether hide his embarrassment. mage 

But the interview could hardly have 
been evaded. Two days earlier the cables 





fact: Germany and Russia had signed a 
nonaggression pact. The news apparently 
had taken Browder as much by surprise 







as it had the rest of the world. His ‘glib- 
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.. . Gertie, a hen mallard, has feathered 
herself a cozy nest to hatch a family 





from Europe had announced an explosive. 
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ness was missing. Clumsily, he tried to 
argue that the pact would not aid the 
Axis. (Actually, Russia later supplied 
Germany with oil and other war mate- 
rial.) But that day Browder simply 
didn’t have the right answers. The re- 
porters’ conclusion was _ inescapable: 
Browder had been left out on a limb. 
Last week Browder was out on another 
limb, with a strong possibility this time 
that he could not get back as neatly .as 
he had six years ago. Ostensibly-the man 
who chased him there was Jacques Du- 
clos, secretary of the French Communist 
party, ‘the strongest outside Soviet Rus- 
sia itself; but a suspicion was taking 
root and could not easily be removed that 
a higher power was behind Duclos. 


P. Lines: Ideologically speaking, 
it has always been one of the fundamen- 
tal tenets of American Communists that 
there is little difference between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties. Both, 
the argument has run, are products of the 
capitalistic state which denies the mate- 
rialistic concept of history and the theory 
of the class struggle. 

It was, therefore, “simple” logic for 
American Communists to view Britain’s 
stand: against Germany as another cap- 
italist war; and, since Germany and Rus- 
sia were at peace, to clamor against aid 
to Britain. The Nazi attack on the So- 
viets in eneg 1941 brought a swift flip- 
flop. Strikes, pickets at the White House, 
and tirades against the British ceased 
overnight. Within 24 hours Browder’s 
followers were for all-out war against 
the Nazi hordes. 

In January 1944, Browder’s policy 
underwent an even more startling change. 
The Teheran conference decisions late 
in 1943 had shown him a new light. 


Meeting in New York with other mem- 


bers of the party’s national committee, 
Browder announced that the United 
States could best realize peace, economic 
prosperity, and social reform “under 
the system of free enterprise.” “It is 

ually evident,” said an announcement, 
“that the political issues of this time will 
be decided within the form of the two- 
party system traditional in this country” 
(NEwsweEEk, Jan. 17, 1944). 

The national committee’s collective 
mind was made up: American Reds 


would dissolve as the Communist party 


and call themselves. the Communist Po-° 


litical Association. When this was done 
a few months later Browder was named 
the association’s president. 


Whose Face Is Red? The tip-off that _ 


all was not rosy among American Com- 
munist leaders themselves came in March 
1944 when The New York World-Tele- 
gram reported that William Z. Foster, 
national chairman of the CP, had re- 
— against Browder’s ay to 

e the party name and play u 
to capitalism. Browder, the story said, 
had quelled the opposition after a bitter 
twelve-hour fight. The Communists 
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Wide World 
Browder finds himself out too far 


prompthy denied the story; Foster him- 
self publicly stated it was “deliberately 
concocted.” 

But last week the story received more 
support. Duclos, the French Communist 
who put Browder out on a limb, revived 
it in a chastening attack on Browder’s 
policies in the April issue of Cahiers du 
Communisme, the party's organ in 
France. Duclos headed his article “On 
the Dissolution of the Communist Party 
of the United States.” But Browder and 
The Daily Worker said nothing until 
last Thursday, two days after The World- 
Telegram again had scored a beat by re- 
vealing Duclos’s criticism. The Worker, 
using three of its twelve pages, carried 
the French attack with a foreword by 
Browder himself. 

Using excerpts from Browder’s speeches 
and his book, “Teheran and America,” 
Duclos charged that the American lead- 
er drew from the. Teheran conference 
decisions “erroneous conclusions in no 
wise flowing from a Marxist analysis of 
the situation.” Browder, he wrote, “made 
himself the protagonist of a false con- 
cept of the ways of social revolution in 
general and, in the first place, the social 
evolution of the United States.” 

His main conclusions: 

@ “The course applied under Browder’s 
leadership ended in practice in liquida- 
tion of the independent - litical party 
of the working class of the United 
States.” 

@ “Despite declarations regarding rec- 
ognitioy of the principles of Marxism, one 
is witnessing a notorious revision of Marx- 
ism on the part of Browder and his sup- 


porters. 
@ “By transforming the Teheran decla- 
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ration of the Allied governments, which 
is a document of a diplomatic character, 
into a political platform of class puter in 
the United States in the postwar | ran 

the American Communists are deform- 
ing in a radical way the meaning of the 
Teheran declaration and are sowing 
dangerous opportunist illusions which 
will exercise a negative influence on the 
American labor movement if they are 
not met with necessary reply.” 


What Now? Duclos assailed Brow- 
der’s apparent willingness to collaborate 
with American capitalist and monopoly 
interests, but repeatedly returned to the 
dissolution of the CP in America. Most 
surprising of all, hov-ever,. especially to 
many American Communists, was Brow- 
der’s foreword. Far from denying the 
charges or minimizing their importance, 
he cried “welcome” to the Frenchman. 

“It has been clear at all times,” he 
wrote, “that the end of the war in Europe 


would require a fundamental review of 


all problems by American Marxists . . . 
We must make the most careful inven- 
tory, balance our political books, and 
know clearly how we stand as we enter 
a new period of sharpening struggles, 
crisis, and profound changes. The article 
may conveniently provide a starting point 
for this fundamental review, which the 
CPA leadership had independently be- 
gun some time ago upon the basis of ac- 
‘ cumulating threats against the unity of 
the great coalition.” 

Having abjectly crawled this _ tar, 
Browder then promised that recent de- 
velopments “and the tasks which flow 
from them” would shortly be reviewed 
by his organization, and added that no 
one should speculate on the conclusions 
of the discussion “before they have been 
registered.” 

Enemies-of Communism, Browder pre- 
dicted, would “raise a gleeful glamor” at 
the prospect of dissension within the 
party itself, 

Although the hair-splitting intricacies 
of Communists have long puzzled most 
Americans, the Duclos-Browder affair 
nevertheless raised a storm of specula- 
tion. It ranged from the mild contention 
that Browder was only being whinyped 
into line, to the important possibility that 
Moscow was threatening to end its hon- 
eymoon with the democracies and returh 
‘to its original goal of: promoting the 
“world revolution of the proletariat.” 

To most students of Marxist intrigue, 
the American Communists were consid- 
ered an odds-on bet to make an abrupt 
change back to “revolutionary” tactics. 
What would happen to Browder’s job as 
leader was problematical, but his position 
was obviously shaky. Reason: If still in 
Stalin’s favor, he would have been given 
quiet notice to direct another Communist 
flip-flop. Since the Duclos attack c:tme as 
a surprise, it looked to Browder’s jit- 
tery henchmen toc. much like the hand- 
writing on the wall. 














Key appointments by Truman in the first weeks include four Cabinet changes . . . 





* FROM THE CAPITAL |. * 











‘Three to Make Ready’ 


On the dot of 4 p.m., the 180 news- 
men marched in. Some, glancing at their 
watches, murmured approval of Presi- 
dent Truman’s punctuality. The newsinen 
thought they already knew half the story. 
Press Secretary Charles Ross had dis- 
closed that Francis Biddle’s resignation 
was in. The question was: Would the 
new Attorney General bear out the pre- 
dicted shift toward a strong Cabinet, a 
little to the right of Roosevelt’s? 

The President called out: “All here?” 
Then, briskly, he began reading. Two 
minutes later came a low whistle. The 
correspondents had surmised only a frac- 
tion of the story. Besides the Justice De- 
partment, Agriculture and Labor were 
getting new bosses. Two of the three ap- 
pointments were complete surprises. To 
determine their eee would re- 


quire digging. 
Good Man, Wrong Team: Until 24 


hours before his resignation was an- 
nounced, Biddle felt secure. In a White 


House chat, the President had been firm 
against reappointing Biddle’s protég¢, 
Maurice Milligan, the Kansas City Fed- 
eral prosecutor, who had convicted Mr. 
Truman’s original political sponsor, Tom 
Pendergast. But the Executive had an- 
proved Biddle’s over-all policies, _ his 
antitrust and anticartel crusades. Biddle 
told friends he felt confident the resig- 
nation he had submitted when the Pres- 
ident -was sworn in would stay shelved. 

Then, Stephen Early telephoned. The 
retiring Presidential. Secretary told Bid- 
dle his resignation was wanted. Biddle 
reminded Early it was in the President's 
hands and suggested that if it was to be 
acted on, the President should do so in 
person. Thereupon, Biddle was sum- 
moned to the White House. 

The President was cordial. He said the 
Justice Department had woh the respect 
ot Congress and other departments. But 
he needed his own team and the Attor- 
ney Generalship was a key post. Would 
Biddle take a diplomatic appointment? 

Biddle, member of a poor branch of 
the Philadelphia banking family, said no 
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Yet her proffered resignations were 





e « « and indicate a Presidential preference for representation from the West 


—he’d have to go back to law practice 
and earn a living. He asked his succes- 
sor’s name. The reply amazed him. The 
President’s choice, Tom C. Clark, was 
Biddle’s own first assistant in charge of 
the Criminal Division. Their personal dif- 
ferences were so acute that Biddle had 
tried to have him removed. 

Biddle’s handicap was Congressional. 
His left-wing righteousness irked con- 
servative members: The genial Clark, a 
former Dallas lawyer, had powerful Tex- 
as friends—Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Chairman Tom Connally of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Coopera- 
tion with Congress was the keystone of 
the Truman policy. Democratic National 
Committee irman Robert. E. Hanne- 
gan favored Clark. The chief. patronage 
dispenser tipped the scales. 

Clark, uke 45 years old, came up 
in the Justice Department from a Texas 
District Attorneyship and a job as mas- 
ter in chancery. Adversaries in the war- 
frauds cases accused him of trying the 
issues in the press. In his brief tenure 
as Chief of the Antitrust Division he 
showed none of the crusading fervor of 
his predecessor, Thurman Arnold. His 
enforcement of the wage-hour law in the 
South gave due regard for regional con- 


ditions. Clark made no pretense of emi- 
nence in constitutional or international 
law. An able administrator with skill in 
politics, he seemed assured of con- 
firmation. , 


Woman With a Cause: The an- 
nouncement that Frances Perkins had re- 
signed was no surprise. For several years 
before his death, President Roosevelt’s 
Secretary of Labor (the first woman to 
hold Cabinet rank), had periodically 
asked to be replaced. The post had 
earned her more criticism than honors. 

Her failure to report the West Coast 
CIO leader, Harry Bridges, had brought 
demands from organized veterans for 
her impeachment. Yet the CIO gave her 
no support. Its leaders shared the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s distaste, for 
her “social-uplift” policies. Alone among 
union groups, the independent Railroad 
Brotherhoods hailed her as “one of th 
Cabinet’s best men.” . 

Agencies for whose creation she 
worked—the National Labor Relations 
Board, National War Labor Board, So- 
cial Security Board, and United States 
Employment Service—all became autono- 
mous. The Labor De ent dwindled 
to a child welfare and statistical agency. 


invariably refused by President Roose- 
velt. The AFL and CIO, each coveting 
the office for one of its own, could never 
agree on a compromise nominee. Men 
from labor ranks and the President’s 
own outside choices all declined. Fran- 
ces Perkins, whom Eleanor Roosevelt 
once called the late President’s “con- 
science,” helped the First Lady go after 
the clubwoman vote. The General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs cited her for 
“quiet statesmanship . ... and adminis- 
trative wisdom.” 

But when she renewed her resignation 
offer the night Mr. Truman was sworn 


- in, the new President asked her to stay on 


only until the succession problem was 
solved. 


The Ex-Young Turk: Three weeks 
ago, the President called to the capital 
a crony of his Senate years, Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach. One of the New Deal’s 
“Young Turks” of the Upper Chamber 
(1935-1940), he had been seasoned by 
four and a half years on the Federal 
District bench in Washington State. His 
100 per cent New Deal voting record was 


: _ unassailable by labor. 


Fondness for the law had prompted 
the 50-year-old Schwellenbach to resi 
his Senate seat. On his arrival in Wash- 
ington, he told the President he pre- 
ferred the Attorney Generalship among 
Cabinet posts. The leakage of that news 
quieted the labor beagles. AFL Presi- 
dent William Green, calling at the White 
House to urge the case of the Teamsters’ 
Union boss, Daniel Tobin, came away not 
knowing that Schwellenbach had the in- 
side track. 

Swallowing his disappointment, Green 
proclaimed the AF L’s “satisfaction” when 
Schwellenbach was named. The CIO, 
all-out for President Roosevelt’s program 
for 60,000,000 jobs, adopted a wait-and- 
see attitude. 

In his 1934 Senate campaign, Schwel- 
lenbach called for Federal loans to Wash- 
ington State for operation of idle plants, 
but he offered no legislation along that — 
line. A last-war veteran, Schwellenbach 
has been an American Legion depart- 
mental commander and holds member- 
ship in the Elks, Eagles, and Rotary 
Club. In his home state, he enjoyed the 
support of the AFL Teamsters’ boss, 
Dave Beck, without incurring the en- 
mity of the: CIO. 

Politically smart, Schwellenbach will 
first consolidate the employment service, 
WLB Labor-Management Committees, 
and the NLRB under his_ depart- 
ment. He wants the NLRB’s administra- 
tive and research work centered there, 
too, but would leave the agency autono- 
mous on policy. 


The Trudger: Like Miss Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
found himself gradually by-passed by the © 
war after the first two years. Others took 
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‘WASHINGTON TIDES 





The changes in the Cabinet in- 
volve more than the substitution of 
fresh faces for old, more than the re- 
placement of the Roosevelt “team” by 
the Truman “team.” Before taking up 
their main over-all significance, the 
following effects may be noted: 

1—ELIMINATION OF POLITICAL LiA- 
BILITIES. The Cabinet mem- 
bers released had either no 
political assets or fewer than 
they had liabilities. The re- 
placement of Miss Perkins 
and Wickard had been de- 
layed only by Roosevelt’s in- 
ability to find satisfactory 
successors. Walker even- 
tually would have yielded 
his place, probably to Han- 
negan. Biddle also probably 
would have gone although, 
if Roosevelt had lived, to the Supreme 
Court instead of to private life. 
2—GEOGRAPHICAL SHIFT. The Cabi- 
net, at Roosevelt’s death, contained 
seven members from the East Coast, of 
whom four were from New York and 
two from Pennsylvania. Of all 24 per- 
sons who at one time or another sat 
in his Cabinet, only five, and never 
more than two at one time, came 
from West of the Mississippi. The 
Truman Cabinet will now contain five 
trans-Mississippians, including one 
from the mountain tier which had 
been unrepresented since the death of 
Secretary of War Dern of Utah, in 
1936, and one from the Pacific Coast 
tier, which had never held a Cabinet 
portfolio under Roosevelt. 
8—LoweERING oF AGE. A year ago 
the average age of the Cabinet was 
64. Roosevelt’s replacements—of the 
late Frank Knox and of Cordell Hull 
and Jesse Jones—brought it down to 
58. Truman’s, so far, have reduced it 
to 54. Excluding the septuagenarians, 
Stimson and Ickes, it is 49, with the 
oldest of the others, Wallace, at 56. 
4—RestoreD AuTHority. The new 
Secretary of Agriculture will take over 
the duties of the War Food Adminis- 
trator. The new Secretary of Labor 
will attempt to recover for his depart- 
ment, now a hollow shell, many of 
the agencies related to labor }which 
now lie scattered around. This trend, 
away from a multiplicity of special 
agencies and toward coordinated ad- 
ministration within established depart- 
ments, will continue. 
| These effects are, however, only 








Significance of the Truman Cabinet Changes 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


incidents to, or parts of, a larger pur- 
pose. This is the integration of the 
Executive branch of the government 
into the Democratic party. The Cabi- 
net which Truman is forming will be 
more of a party Cabinet, less of a per- 
sonal one, than Roosevelt’s. All four 
of his appointees have been actively 
ica identified with the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The regular Cabinet, at 
Roosevelt’s death, did not 
contain a single person who 
had risen through the Dem- 
ocratic party in the hard 
way. The only members of 
the Cabinet who had much 
political strength of their 
own were Stimson, a Re- 
publican, Ickes, a mug- 
wump, and Wallace. 

The Democratic party felt frozen 
out. When Roosevelt got caught in a 
jam he found that he did not have, in 
his executive family, men with the 
practical ability to break it. He had 
to raid the bench for such p vet- 
erans as James F. Byres, Fred Vin- 
son, and Marvin Jones. 

The new Cabinet appointments por- 
tend not only further strengthening of 
the ties between Executive and Legis- 
lature, not only an attempt to get a 
greater degree of party responsibility, 
but a determined effort to invigorate 
the Democratic party machinery: Han- 
negan is setting out to build, by tradi- 
tional methods, a strong party organi- 
zation. 


This does not necessarity involve 


an ideological shift. Schwellenbach is 
a 100 per cent New Dealer. Anderson 
is probably more liberal, in his general 
outlook, than Wickard. Clark will do 
what Truman and Hannegan want. It 
is not certain that his appointment will 
result in important changes in policy, 
but it will mean more patronage for 
the Democratic machine. 

The War and Navy Departments, 
one under a Republican, the other 
under a nominal Democrat, will be 
kept as they are, out of party politics. 
Wallace, who has an important politi- 
cal following of his own, will be re- 
tained. Truman will not knowingly 
throw away any political assets. He 
and Hannegan want more of them. 
The reorganization of the Cabinet, 
which is still incomplete, is directed 
to that end. 











on the basic problems of farm — and 
production while Wickard trudged alon 
on the soil conservation, research, onl 
statistical jobs of peacetime. Even this 
task proved too much for the Camden, 
Ind., farmer and government career man 
(he started as an assistant AAA bureau 
chief in 1983). 

Wickard made known that running 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
would satisfy him. Now in wartime dol- 
drums; the REA is assured a great ex- 
pansion after V-J Day. The President 
obliged, knowing the nomination of Wick- 
ard, the middle-roader, would slide eas- 
ily through a Senate which had balked 
at Aubrey Williams, President Roose- 
velt’s left-wing nominee. 

Wickard’s senior partner, War Foods 
Administrator Marvin Jones, - likewise 
wanted to get out. His task of maintain- 
ing high farm prices to stimulate pro- 
duction often brought him into conflict 
with the OPA’s low consumer-price pol- 
icy. The President ‘heeded his plea of a 
crowded docket at the Court of Claims, 
from which he had taken leave. He also 
accepted Jones’s advice that the WFA 
and the Agriculture Department be 
merged. 


Another With Friends: The heir to 
this merged trouble, Rep. Clinton P. 
Anderson, in effect, invited it. Raybum 
had named him chairman of a special 
House committee to explore the food 
maze. Its first report, released on May 
1, identified one meat-shortage cause: 
Price structures made cattle feeding un- 
profitable. Steers went to market lean 
or were kept on the range. Before tak- 
ing the Cabinet post (effective when 
Wickard is confirmed for the REA), An- 
derson intends probing shortages in other 
foods. 

Anderson, New Mexico Congressman- 
at-large, had no detailed legiclative ex- 
perience on farm problems. His commit- 
tee assignment was Ways and Means 
(taxes). But he owns an 800-acre New 
Mexico dairy farm (“I’m not a cattle 
man”) and has “shoveled more grain and 
milked more cows than some dirt farm- 
érs.” Rayburn was his sponsor for the 
Cabinet post. 

He came up the hard way. A lung dis- 
ease in youth sent him West from his 
native South Dakota. While. he was re- 
covering there, his health broke a second 
time, forcing him to leave indoor news- 
paper work for a fresh-air insurance- 
selling job. From that he branched into 
politics and is now serving his third 
Congressional term. 

Friends predicted he would get a free 
rein at Agriculture or quit. At the de- 
partment, the comment was: “He’s told 
aa to do; now let him try it, him- 
self, \ 

(For the significance of President Tru- 
man’s initial Cabinet reshuffling see 
Ermest K. Lindley’s Washington Tides, 
and Raymond Moley’s Perspective. ) 
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The wedding march from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’? by Mendelssohn, painted for the 
Capehart Collection by Andre Girard. In this delightful scene, the artist depicts Duke Theseus and 
his bride Hippolyta wending through the woods from Athens, followed by the four lovers . .. Hermia, 
Lysander, Demetrius and Helena, and a procession of Shakespeare’s figures, as Queen Titania and 
her elfin company look on. Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart Collection may 
be secured at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write direct to Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


RADIO - TELEVISION - PHONOGRAPHS 


We, and, she, 
and 
Comers dan 


Love is a never-never land, where 
days are but dreams and nights are deep 
in summer’s magic. Yet even lovers 
must sometime face the winter of the 
outside world. Youth’s vision seems lost 


... the green years, fled. 


Music, then, can help the heart find 
its way back to that first enchanted 
realm. Through the glory of the Cape- 
hart or the Farnsworth, romance’s songs 
are newly radiant. Old favorites, from 
opera to rhapsody, hold fresh promise 
for the present hour. 


Now, many thousands can again 
look forward to exquisite Capeharts and 
new, modest-priced Farnsworths. From 
the hands of men who today make 
Radar and precision military equipment, 
these phonograph-radios and radios fore- 


shadow new vistas of music pleasure. 


Finer — reproduction will be 


"yours, for one, and richer tone, as well. 


FM reception will be available in many. 
Reliable record-changers, too, with the 
assurance of time-proved dependability. 
And television sets when tomorrow’s 


programs arrive in bright reality. 


~ Make a place in your plans for a 
Capehart or a Farnsworth . . . confident 
that there will be a wealth of cabinet 
styles and sizes to afford a perfect choice. 
Confident, too, that whichever you se- 
lect, it will be a product of beauty and 
of skill, the highest possible quality at 
its price. Farnsworth Television & Radio 


Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
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Blazing Tokyo Symbolizes Doom 
That Awaits Every Big Jap City 


Greater Weight of Bombs 
Than Germany Felt Is Scheduled 
to Be Delivered on Japan 


Six weeks ago Tokyo had a population 
of nearly 7,000,000. In the mornings 
thousands rode the subways to the ma- 
chine shops, railway yards, and factories 
of the Shinagawa district southeast of the 
Imperial Palace. Others took trolleys or 
walked down the Ginza—Japan’s Broad- 
way—to work in the modern govern- 
ment buildings. of the Marunouchi dis- 
trict east of the palace. Despite Ameri- 
can bombing, Tokyo, the world’s third 
largest city, was re tively intact and life 
went on in a fairly normal fashion. 

Last week the Japs cried that Tokyo 
no longer existed as a city. Using new 
techniques and new bombs, the for est 
fleets of B-29’s ever to take the air had 
turned most of the Japanese capital into 
ashes in two great “strikes on May 24 and 
26. American airmen riding in planes 
which were still on the drawing board at 
the time of Pearl Harbor saw the fires 200 
miles out at sea. 

- The reports of damage the: Superfor- 


a 


tresses brought back to the Marianas 
proved conservative. On May 27, Premier 
Baron Kantaro Suzuki broadcast that “our 
beautiful capital must be completely re- 
planned from a bare start. There is no 
present hope for mere restoration.” Other 
Japanese broadcasts painted a picture of 
devastation greater than that after the 
1923 earthquake. 
The first blow came early on the morn- 
ing of May 24, six months to the day after 
the 21st Bomber Command commenced 
apan. More than 550 
eir fields on Tinian, 
Guam, and Saipan and set their courses 
for the northwest. Over the Shinagawa 
district, through which ran a third of 
Japan’s rail traffic, Pathfinders lit up the 
<r a hich was heavily packed 
wooden houses built in 1923 as tem- 
pak shelters for the earthquake refu- 
gees . For 105 minutes the Superfortresses 
ed over and dropped. 700,000 incendi- 
ary bombs. Jap night 
y heavy anti-ai 
twelve B-29s. 


The Payoff: Two nights later a force 
of more than. 500 B-29s struck the Ma- 
runouchi district, the business heart of 


ters and unusu- 
brought down 


the Japanese Empire.. In Marunouchi 
were concentrated the Japanese Diet, 
War and Navy buildings, and aircraft- 
instrument, machine-tool, and electronic- 
equipment factories. Most of the struc- 
tures in this district were built to with- 
stand earthquakes and fires. For that rea= 
son, the planes carried a new, heavier — 
type of incendiary bomb which explodes 


. after penetration. 


The conditions were perfect when the 
lanes came over. The moon shone bril- 
iantly. Most important of all, a 70-mile 

gale swept the ground. On a target area 
of of eppcorinately 9 square miles the B-29s 

dropped 4,000 tons in one hour. The 
wind did the rest. From Marunouchi the 
flames leapéd over large expanses of 
Tokyo. Added to the previous destruc- 
tion, the Japs said, this wrote the end to 
the city. e raid cost the Americans 
nineteen ; 

Some Beaty the bombs may have crashed 


. down on the Imperial Palace area, which , 


comprises 520 acres and is surrounded by 
a low dropped moat and oo ee granite 
walls. In any case the flames apparently 
leaped into the palace coeeatnd. bel before 
which the Japanese bow reverently. The 
outer palace and the Omiya Palace, home 
of the dowager empress, seemed to have 
certainly been destroyed. 

Premier Suzuki, according to a Jap- 
anese broadcast, had seen the imperial 
palace itself burning “with his own eyes” 
and “not only felt humble in his trepi- 
dation as a humble gervant of his im- 
perial majesty, but could not help 
renewing his determination to smash this 
—< humanity and his avowal to de- 

majesty to the last in the face of 
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the enemy’s attack, with the firmest con- 
viction that this is the best way to retort 





* ’ to such outrageous acts of barbarism.” 
Other Japanese broadcasts, raised doubt - 


as to whether the imperial palace itself 
actually had been hit. Announcing that 
he had tendered his “profoundest apol- 
ogy to the’throne,” Suzuki revealed that 


Hirohito, the empress, and the dowager 


empress were unharmed. 


The Growing Storm: The devastation 
of Tokyo was the signal for frantic Japa- 
nese activity. Suzuki called his Cabinet 
into urgent session. The Japanese: Pro- 
curator General, by inference admitting 
some peace sentiment in the nation,- or- 
dered the arrest of anyone making 
speeches which “might cause disorder in 
the national unity.” The Minister of Agri- 
culture ordered the establishment of rice 

» and cereal stockpiles as a means of mak- 
ing regions independent of each other for 
-food to “withstand the test of war for the 
coming 20 to 80 years.” Twenty million 
students were mobilized and an agrarian 
militia was formed. Suzuki told aircraft 
manufacturers that the war could not “be 
won with bamboo spears.” 

Meanwhile, as free transport, food, and 
medical aid were given to the victims in 
Tokyo, the Japanese faced the certainty 
that their other principal cities would be 
wiped out just as systematically. In Wash- 
ington, General of the Army Marshall 
‘told a Congressional subcommittee that 
the weight of bombs dropped on Japan 
in the coming twelve months would be 
two and a half times that which fell on 
Europe in the year past. The Eighth Air 
Force, under the command of Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle, was ordered to the 
Pacific. 

The Foreign Economic Administration, 
however, warned the American people 
that Japan was still capable of waging a 
long war. The agency reported that a 
large proportion of that nation’s war in- 
dustry was still intact as a result of an 
extensive dispersal program and that in 
the “inner zone”—Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, and North China—were stockpiles 
and deposits of raw materials. But Japan 
“was now cut off from rubber, oil, and tin. 
In a large part this was due to the work 
of American submarines. On May 27, 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz disclosed that they 
had sunk 4,500,000 tons of Japanese ship- 
ping since Dec. 7, 1941. 


In Okinawa Mud 


Driving rain swept the dismal battle- 
field of Southern Okinawa last week, fill- 
ing discarded American helmets and 
drumming against the twisted frames of 
derelict tanks. It stung the faces of Ma- 
rines and doughboys as they crawled out 
of water-logged foxholes and inched 
southward. The ground was too soggy for 
heavy equipment, so the troops moved 
_ ahead without it, plodding — mo- 
lasses-like mud that sometimes ed off 
their shoes. 


On the western end of the line that 
stretches across the island, the Sixth Ma- 
rine Division’s Fourth Regiment (partly 
made up of Col. Evans F. Carlson’s fa- 
mous Raiders) forced the Asato River 
which runs through the shattered port of 


‘Naha. In groups of four and six, the Ma- 


rines plunged into the fey wenter at night, 
holding their carbines high over their 
— — spn across the “- 
ess sky, and mortars up as they 
scrambled over the southern ‘bank into 
the city’s ruins. When dawn broke, they 
p into the shopping district—past 
gutted stores that sp merchandise 
into the streets—toward the badly scarred 
dock area. 

_ Once before, the Americans had tried 
to take the seemingly abandoned city 
only to be thrown back. This time, the 
Japs put up one sharp counterattack, 
then withdrew to the east. While the 
Fourth Regiment pushed after them, 


bridges were thrown across the Asato and 
- other Sixth Division units rolled over. 


For all practical purposes, Naha was lost 
to he Taps. 
At the same time, the opposite end of 
the enemy line crumbled. The 96th Di- 
vision seized the slippery, rain-drenched 
hills overlooking the flattened town of 
hry aa = — Seventh Division, 
y one e y’s top artillerymen, 
Maj. Gen. Archibald V. Amold, scooted 
down a narrow corridor beside the sea, 
past enemy-held caves, into the island’s 


port. 

Only the center of the Jap line held 
firm. The First Marine 77th Di- 
visions thrust against the medieval rock 








Harris & Ewing 
Marines blast Japs from their caves in the bloody campaign to win Okinawa 


fort of Shuri, to be caught time after 
time in murderous cross fire. The Ameri- 
cans poured: flaming oil down cave- 
pocked coral cliffs before the castle, and 
warships pumped shells into its 40-foot- 
high walls. The Japs refused to budge. 
But as the enemy fell back on either side 
of the fortress, the Americans looped 
around to encircle it. The realistic, short- 
ken commander of the Pacific Am- 
ibious Forces, Vice Admiral Richmond 
elly .Turner, ventured an_ optimistic 
comment: The Americans “will capture 
ae island in the comparatively near 
ture.” 


The Kamikaze Ashore. 


American troops on Okinawa thought 
they knew all there was.to know about 
Jap fanaticism. But last week the Japs 
served it up with a new twist. The eve- 
ping of May 24 started out like any other 
on the battle-torn island. The enemy sent 
its usual flight of Kamikaze suicide planes 
to strafe American airfields and dive into 
shipping off shore. But as wave after wave 


of Jap fighters kept streaming in from . 


the north, the Americans realized some- 
thing big was up. Fleet anti-aircraft 
ripped the sky with red-tracer bullets, 

night fighters took off after the ca- 
reening Japs. At the height of the ear- 
splitting air battle, the Japs played their 
trump card. 


One-Way Ticket: Twin-engined bomb- 
ers, stripped of armament, loaded with 
troops, and fueled for a one-way trip, 
cut their motors and glided silently to- 
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“,~-Coming in from behind... were the rocket 
ships ...decks alive with action ...rocket-gear 
hoisted ... rockets sizzling like a fire hose... the 
Japs were shooting back. The blue water before 


the rocket ships was spouting now... but siill 


they kept going in... 


—From the first eye-witness account of the invasion of Oki- 
nawa, by CBS correspondent Webley Edwards, broadcast. 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System, Sunday, April Ist. 


POWERFUL ROCKETS shot from assault boats while 
off-shore greatly aid our amphibious forces in 
winning beachheads. The effectiveness of these 
weapons largely depends on the performance of 
an internal igniter box containing the projecting 
' charge. 

A special formulation of 
Lumarith, a Celanese plastic, 
meets every requirement of 
this job, especially the de- 
“mands for toughness, flexibil- 


Celanesé 


ity, resistance to chemical action of the powder, 
and adaptability to precision workmanship. 


The ability to “build in” properties vital to a 
specific use is typical of the Lumarith group of 
plastics, which are evailable in a wide range of 
formulations. 


This same scientific objective is the guiding 
principle of Celanese research in all three basic 
fields of synthetics—textiles, plastics, chemicals— 
a service constantly providing new horizons for 
the world of today—and of tomorrow. Celanese 
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ward the American-he]ld Yontan airstrip. 
Before the Japanese reached the target 
area nightfighters jumped them and sent 
down six or seven planes with long lances 
of fire. The rest kept on. Four of the big 
planes missed the field and crashed in 
orange puffs of flame. But another, wing- 
ing over a owing. wreck, made a belly 
landing and screeched to a stop. 

Startled American ground crews 
watched about fifteen Japs pile out. The 
Japs gathered in a huddle while the pilot 
shouted instructions, then rushed back to 
the plane for machine‘ guns, grenades, 
rifles, mines, and knee mortars. 
Next, they fanned out among 
the hundreds of American planes 
parked nearby to set them on 
fire. Cooks, mechanics, and fliers 
grabbed the nearest weapons 
and dashed after the Japs. 

While a pitched fight raged, 

another enemy bomber skidded 
in and hit the base of a hill, 
sending the badly burned bodies _. 
of thirteen Japanese soldiers - 
pinwheeling through the air. A 
Seabee, spotting the accident, 
saw five Americans sealed in a 
radio-control dugout by the de- 
bris of the Jap plane. He clawed 
frantically at the earth until the 
three who still lived were res- 
cued. - 
After almost two hours of furi- 
ous fighting, all the airborne Japs 
—members of the Giretsu (he- 
roic) unit of the Kamikaze Corps 
—were killed. The suicide-plane 
raid against American shipping 
resulted in the damaging of 
eleven light American naval 
units, but 166 Jap planes were 
destroyed. 


The Navy Toll 


The United States Navy, 
keeping a constant vigil around 
Okinawa, has suffered its heav- 
iest casualties of the Pacific war 
~losses that for the first time 
since Pearl Harbor almost 
equaled those of the ground 
forces. Fleet Admiral Nimitz last 
week read the toll: 4,270 naval personnel 
killed or missing, 4,171 wounded. Ground- 
force casualties of 5,332 soldiers and Ma- 
rines killed or missing and 21,343 
wounded brought the total to 35,116. 
Japanese dead on Okinawa neared the 
50,000 mark. 


China: Reshuffle 


From the wastelands of Northern 
China to the jade-green hills in the south, 
Japanese lines swayed last week like pa- 
per lanterns in a high wind. Enemy com- 
manders showed signs of indecision as 
they frantically regrouped against im- 
pending Allied blows. First, the Japs 
weakened their defenses before the 
southern half of the vital rail corridor 
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running from French Indo-China to Man- 
churia. ee enemy divi were 


hauled out of the line and 


replaced by 
two badly battered outfits shuttled up — 


from Burma. Chinese troops moved quick- 
ly to seize the rail city of Hochih and 
head for two former key Fourteenth Air 
Force bases at Liuchow and Paoking. 
Next, they took the big rail and air depot 
of Nanning, 180 miles above the French 


- Indo-China border. 


Then, far to the north, the Japs halted 
their push into the Communist-domi- 
nated province of Shensi, toward the 
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As the Japs regroup to prepare for the American land- 
ings, Chinese forces move towards the coast « 


American airdrome at Sian. Heavily load- 
ed enemy troop trains—prize targets. for 
low-flying, swiftly-striking American 
planes—creaked northward to the Man- 
churian border. - 

At the same time, the Japs hastily re- 
shuffled their forces along the China 
coast. Some units were shifted from ports 
west of the strongly fortified island of 
Formosa, to Canton and Shanghai. In 
order to cover their retreat from the 
ancient port of Foochow, the enemy 
landed several shiploads of troops 60 
miles to the north. But the Chinese 
pressed after them and continued to mop 
up the arc of mountains behind Foochow. 
Then Chungking that the Japs 
were pulling out of the part of Wenchow, 
200 miles below Shanghai, 
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Yank in Luzon 


Old-fashioned. Yankee ingenuity 
speeded up the dreary job of digging the 
Japs out of the Philippines last week. On 
the rain-soaked mountain slopes of North- 
ern Luzon enemy troops burrowed like 
ticks into hundreds of inaccessible caves. 
So one American division rigged up me- 
dieval-style catapults to hurl incendiary 
drums of jellied gasoline into yawning 
cavern mouths. Fighter pilots, sideslip- 

ing their planes into narrow gorges, 
Ts fire bombs into hide-outs the 
- doughboys couldn’t reach. 
American supply lines were 
broken time after time as torren- 
tial rains washed out tortuous 
jungle trails, and trucks stuck 
in bottomless ooze. Finally, herds 
of tough, sure-footed carabaos 

(Philippine water buffaloes) were 

rounded up and set to hauling 

wooden sleds piled high with 

food and_ammunition. ; 
Slowly; the Japs lost one 

stronghold after another. The 

Americans seized Montalban 

Dam -east of Manila, while in 
' Northern Luzon they scooped 

up scattered remnants of enemy 

soaps near the port of Aparri. 

_ In the heart of Mindanao Island, 
the Americal and 40th Divisions 
joined the Slst on the vital 
cross-island Sayre Highway and 
moved into the airfield at Malay- 
balay. 


Fifty People Will Die’ 
Meanwhile, General of the Army 
MacArthur released a fantastic 
story of how the Japs mistreated 
their own civilians. Shortly after 
the Americans invaded Panay 


last March, the bodies of 62 
murdered Jap civilians were dis- 
covered. Survivors of the mas- 
sacre said Jap soldiers had evac- 
uated them from the coast, forc- 
ing them to march without food 
or rest for three nights and days. 
On the fourth night the soldiers 
__ rushed among the évacués, slash- 
ing and stabbing men, women, and chil- 
dren while they slept. Over one group of 
twisted bodies, the J had nailed a 
sign: “Fifty people will die here under 
this tree.” 


The German Price 


The last war cost Germany 7,142,558 
casualties—64.9 per cent of the 11,000,- 
000: men it: mobilized. Of these, 1,773,- 
700 were killed or died of wounds. In 
a ee 

ty Hgures suppli e Allies by the 
German High Command and General 
Staff, the Wehrmacht suffered between 
8,500,000 and 4,000,000 in dead alone. 
The figures did not include accurate 


losses in the last five weeks of war on the - 


Island in the Central Philippines’ 


_ Newsweex, June 4, 1945 
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Folks on rationing boards have 
listened and listened and listened 
. ». dunior uses.up all of the family 
shoe stamps...Somebody’s oil 
burner is covered with icicles... 
Somebody’s share-rider- moved 
away. Yes, they’ve listened with 
patience and tried to be fair... to 
be more than helpful when a genu- 
ine case of hardship was brought 
to their attention. 


In teaching us what we can do 
without, rationing has given us a 


They Listen..To Help Win the War 


‘ $ e 

new appreciation of our country’s 
peacetime abundance. It has 
taught us more. We have learned 
lessons in self-denial and the value 
of cooperation ... lessons that bol- 
ster our determination to carry on 
till final victory is won. 


Young and old, we are getting 
matchless training in early Ameri- 
can fortitude and self-reliance. 
Surely the people of our country 
will be ready to meet the problems 
of tomorrow with confidence. 


Budweiser 


TRACE MARK REG, V.S, PAT. OFF, 


1945 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ¢ e@ « 


SAINT 






What ration points bring to 
our tables today would have 
seemed like banquets to gen- 
erations of our forefathers— 
but you have Budweiser, too, 
to make simple wartime meals 
taste better. 
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A Conveyor-Coordinated 
re. Plant That You Can 
Be Proud Of! 


AFE you satisfied with your present 
& production plant? Does material 
or goods in process flow smoothly with 
the least disorder, loss of time, waste 
of space or man-power? 
If there is room for improvement, isn’t 
it a matter of better coordination— 
better linking of all the steps involved 
from receiving — to shipping? 
Whether your rate of manufacture is 
several hundreds a minute or one an 
hour, Standard builds conveying equip- 
ment to meet the situation. 
as The range and versatility of Standard 
Conveyor equipment are the result of 
nearly 40 years of close contact with 
inside-the-plant transportation — in 
plants large and small, making prod- 
ucts as widely diverse as steel or cos- 
. metics. The benefit of this experience 
is available to you, without obligations. 
The counsel of Standard Conveyor 
4 ‘ engineers is valuable in deciding on 
' conveying equipment to coordinate 
operations faster — for lower cost. 


Write for comprebensive reference book —''Con- 
veyors by Standard’’— Catalog Ne. NW-6S. 


; STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
Hl General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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eastern front and on the southern sector 
of the western front. 

In addition, the Americans alone took - 
3,192,998 prisoners from the invasion of 
Normandy to Germany’s final surrender. 
Approximately 2,000,000 more entered 
their lines later. These, with the millions 
taken: by the Russians and other Allies 
and those captured in the African, Sicili- 
an, and Italian campaigns, will be held as 
prisoners for varying periods with a cor- 
responding decrease in the German birth 
rate. The German High Command also 
estimated that between 150,000 and 500,- 
000 civilians had been killed in air raids. 


A Visitor on Bornholm: 
Frisked, but Buys a Gun 


One of the oddest situations in the war 
has .arisen from the Russian occupation 
of the little Danish island of Bornholm, 
25 miles off the south coast of Sweden. 
Presumably the Reds do not intend to 
keep this Danish territory. However, Rus- 
sian officers on the island unblushingly 
claim that Bornholm is off the coast of 
East Prussia, 125 miles to the east. NEws- 
wEEK’s Stockholm correspondent sent a 
Norwegian reporter to the island to look 
around for himself. He barely got back ta 
Sweden, where he filed this report. 


I was the last newsman to leave Born- 
holm. Three other gate crashers—one 
Swede and two Danes—had escaped in a 
rubber dinghy after a cursory glance at 
the island. A few Copenhagen newsmen 
arrived legally, spent six hours on Born- 
holm, and then-returned to Copenhagen. 

If the Russians intend to start fortify- 
ing Bornholm they can go ahead now and 
feel certain of not being disturbed. The 
Germans left plenty of material behind 
for building fortifications. I am certain 
of one thing—the Russians intend to stay 
on Bornholm and can only be negotiated 
off of it. They are holding the island as a 


" blue chip in the poker game of the Baltic 


and its exits to the open sea. If they agree 
to quit Bornholm, they'll expect some 
good quid pro quo. 


Arms for the Suspect: I never ceased 
to marvel at how the Russian rank and 
file acted like overgrown kids. Following 
my arrival, I was held as a spy suspect 
for more than 24 hours. But one of my 
guards_winked at me and managed to 
convey this question: “Do you want to 
buy a fine gun—only 20 reichsmarks?” I 
was flabbergasted but to keep on his good 
side I said perhaps mafiana. I was set free 
the next day 
a blackjack game where a profusion of. 
banknotes—particularly Allied occupation 
reichsmarks printed in the United States 
—were. thrown about carelessly. I won. 
The Russians evidently thought it was.all 
a huge joke. They laughed u 
every time I took a pot. : 


promptly invited to join - 


pes NEWSWEEK 


Later I went to see my soldier ex-guard, 
who handed over an excellent riot gun of 
German make complete with ammunition 
for twenty marks. I was still under sus- 
picion and had sworn not to try leaving 
the island without permission; yet the 
Russian sold me openly a riot gun with 
which I could have mowed down a platoon 
if they had tried to put me against a wall. 


The President’s Relative: The United 
States had a very good reputation amon 
the Russians. One officer announce 

roudly that he could speak some Eng- 
ish: His vocabulary was quite polyglot. 
It consisted merely of: “Amerikanski gut; 
Nemtzi [Germans] nix gut.” Every time 
he said this, and he said it every five 
minutes, we were supposed to clink our 
glasses. 

My presence on the island gave rise to 
widespread rumors that some very high- 
up American, ‘possibly a close relative of 
President Truman, was around. Wherever 
I went soldiers grinned and said. some- 
thing like “Amerikanski gut.” The Rus- 
sians-felt my pockets every now and then. 
If they felt a bulge, they'd make me 
take it out and show it to them. But I 
also carried a briefcase and a huge manila 
envelope. They. never inspected those 
just because I was carrying them openly. 
It was the same with the riot gun, which 
I carried on my arm when leaving. 





Black Star 
Returning Hero: General Omar N. 
Bradley gets a handshake and a hearty 
back dep from an a sae hotel door- 


man on his arrival in 
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Le Sleere: Where Some Men 
Watch Other Men Go Home 


.The soldiers began coming home last 
week. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges arrived 
by plane and prepared to lead his First 


Army against Japan. The vast machinery - 


of redeployment swung into action. At 
the French town of St. Valery General of 
the Army. Eisenhower promised to load 
liberdted prisoners aboard ships until they 
had to sleep in shifts. John Terrell, NEws- 
WEEK correspondent, sends this story of 
the men at that camp. 


For three days I have been watching 
the ships disappear over the horizon 
headed for the United States. They car- 
ried battle-weary soldiers, men who 
thought the last vestige of sanity and 
kindness had gone from the world, sol- 
diers heartsick for familiar scenes and 
achingly lonely for their families and 
the girls they love. They were loaded 
also with RAMP’s (recovered Allied mili- 
tary personnel), men retrieved from liv- 
ing death in German prison camps, men 
whose bodies and minds had been tor- 
tured by maddening hunger and the ter- 
rible suspense of fear. 

A triangular area of 550 square miles, 
lying between Le Havre, Rouen, and St. 
Valery, has been set aside for these re- 
deployment activities. Through this area 
since D Day has poured more than one- 
eighth of the men and matériel used by 
the Americans and British to crush Ger- 
many. There were great camps called 
Pall Mall, Lucky Strike, Home Run, 
Herbert Tareyton, Philip Morris, Old 
Gold, and Twenty Grand, rising like 
miracle cities following D Day landings. 
From these assembly areas and _ rein- 
forcement and supply depots went the 
Yank armies to smash their way nearly a 
thousand miles across Europe in eleven 
months. Now the long trek home has 
begun. The tremendous job has to be 
redone in the reverse. 


Westward Ho! Throughout the war, 
the sick and wounded have had the high- 
est priority and they still do. But as the 
Army swept on toward Germany, the 
Normandy base section which includes 
the Le Havre redeployment area was giv- 
en a new and increasingly heavy task— 
getting the RAMP’s home as swiftly as 
possible. From the liberation points they 
were flown to Camp Lucky Strike at St. 
Valery, which has a capacity of 66,000 
oo As the ships became available 
the freed men .were sent down to Camp 
Tareyton at Le Havre, where 18,000 
can accommodated while waiting to 
board ‘ship. 

One of the greatest difficulties the 
Army doctors face is keeping the RAMP’s 

eating too much. Starved for months 
even years, they will gorge them- 


selves if their feeding is not carefully su- 
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Your ‘Washrooms are the 


‘HEALTH ZONES of your Plant 


“Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 





THE MISSING MAN (OUT BECAUSE OF 
ACOLD). Have you stopped to figure out 
how much lost..production “the missing 
man” costs your plant each year? Every 
day about a million men and women are 
absent from work. Half these absences are 
caused by the common cold and its com- 
plications. These colds can be spread or 
checked right in your washrooms. Plenty 
of hot water, soap and individual tissue 
towels encourage the thorough washing 
that cleans away germs of contagion. For 
your washroom check-up, call on the Scott 
Washroom Advisory Service It will be 
glad to help you in any way it can. 











SPARKLING WASHROOMS LIKE THIS ONE HELP KEEP PRODUCTION UP! Well 
equipped, sanitary washrooms help production in two ways. They help reduce absences 
due to illness and they help keep morale high. That is why today, more and more plant 
managers are inspecting their washrooms with a critical eye—to make sure that they’re 





THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one “Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely... 
will absorb twice the water left on hands. It 
is soft—yet it has ten times the previous 
rub strength. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
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SCOTTISSUE TOWELS > 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET Fie Res) | 











Teade Marke ‘’ScotTissue,”’ ‘*Soft-Tuff,’’ *‘Washreom Advisery Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. O8. 
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“pervised. In the Tareyton chowline, 


men whose mess kits are to over- 
flowing ask: “Is that all I get?” Many 
RAMP’s obtain food from outside the 
camp and eat themselves into the hospi- 
tal. A number of the men I talked to had 
been starved by the Germans for eighteeri 


__ months or more; some had lost 60 pounds. 


The RAMP’s gaze hungrily westward 
over the sea, and you know they are see- 
ing beyond the endless reaches of sky and 
water into American homes, towns, and 
cities. Many told me they still could not 
believe they were free and going’ home, 
and they were’ still afraid to hope too 
much that it was true. 


Follow the Girls: Camp Twenty Grand 
in the Duclair area is one of the main 
assembly areas for this district. It now 
has a capacity of 25,000 but is being 

eatly enlarged. Into it flow troops from 

e front. They are thoroughly scrubbed 


‘and unused stores—anywhere 





and examined and given the necessary 
new clothing and equipment. After this 
processing, they are moved to camps 
Home Run, Tareyton, and Philip Morris. 
Camps such as these stretch for miles 
across the country. They are immense 
canvas cities, self-sustaining and com- 
pos with their own utilities, theaters, 
ospitals, and sections for receiving and 
administering the staging processes for 
embarking the troops. 

A 9 p.m. curfew has been imposed on 
all military personnel but the redeploy- 
ment flood has attracted prostitutes by 


the hundreds. One day last week into the’ 


tiny village of St. Pierre—only two dozen 
houses—adjoining Camp Twenty Grand, 
came 50 Paris streetwalkers, mostly 18- 
year-olds.- They settled in rooms, houses, 
they could 
get a roof over their heads. Camp au- 
thorities appealed to the local gendarme 
to chase the girls out, but the gendarme 
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spread his hands in a gesture of help- - 


lessness, saying: “I can do nothing. They 
are all licensed prostitutes.” 


Last Stop 


General of the Army Eisenhower 
planned his first invasion—that of North 
Africa—in the old and crowded rooms of 
Norfolk House off Haymarket in Lon- 
don.* Since then headquarters-has moved 
from London to North Africa, to Sicily, to 
Italy, back to London, to Paris, to Rheims. 
Last week it formally moved to Germany. 
In Frankfurt on the Main, it was set up 
in a huge seven-story building with six 
wings, once the headquarters for the 


great Farben chemical trust. It was the — 


final stopping place because Supreme 
Headquarters will soon be dissolved. 





*®General Eisenhower maintained his regular office © 


in Grosvenor Square while Norfolk House was the 
secret planning center. . 
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WAR TIDES 





Can Air Power Bring Tokyo to Terms? 


_ by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Ie geogra- 
phy is any guide, 
and it certainly is 
in plannin ag grand 
strategy, 
following approx- 
imate main di- 
visions in the 
strategy of the 
Pacific war would 
seem almost auto- 
matic. The divid- 
ing line appears 
to run from Hong Kong to Balam- 
bangan Island between the southwest- 
ern tip of Palawan and the northern tip 
of the Sulu Archipelago. From there it 
follows latitude 4 degrees north to longi- 





‘tude 180, passing between the Gilberts 


and the Carolines and Marshalls to the 
north. 

The area south of this line is pre- 
dominantly a British, French, Dutch, 
Australian, and New Zealand concern. 
This area is important, but its \im- 
portance is secondary to that of the 
area north of the line. The most im- 
portant single objective in the southern 
area is the opening of the Strait of 
Malacca for the movement of . 
arms, and supplies coming via the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean 
to the China Seas. 

Another objective south of the line 
is the recapture of the important areas 
seized by oe pence in their expan- 
sion moves. The ‘general character of 
this campaign can be termed mopping- 
up, and although operations in this area 
will lack the spectacular interest of those 


en the . 


farther north, they bid fair to be long 
drawn out, for the Japs have infiltrat 
into many localities and there is no as- 
surance that the various independent 
leaders will give up, even if the govern- 
ment surrenders. 


‘North of the arbitrary line stated 
above is the important area for the con- 
duct of the war against Japan, whether 
Russia enters it or not. As the war con- 
tinues, the importance of the Philip- 
pines as the great staging and dispersal 
area for forces-of every description will 
become more and more apparent. The 
interests in this northern main division 
are predominantly Chinese and American. 

Draw a line from the latitude of 
Hong Kong through the Formosa Strait 
to the northern tip of Tsushima then on 
through the Japan Sea to the north- 
western ti . ‘coum son ane northern- 
most island ‘of Japan proper. Everythin 
to the east of this line may be term 
the area of attrition. China, Korea, and 
Manchuria lying to the west may be 
termed the invasion area. 

Here it becomes n to clarify 
the terminology used. In the attrition 
area lies the seat of the Japanese 
Government in Tokyo. In this area the 
main objective is to bring Tokyo to 
terms, by the most effective measures. 
In the western or invasion area the main 
objective is to get at the bulk of the 
Japanese Army, defeat it, and bring on 


its annihilation or cause it to surrender. - 


In the interval before we have as- 
sembled in the Philippines military 
forces in. strength sufficient to effect the 


invasion of China, on a scale somewhat 
corresponding to the western front in 
the European war, the war of attrition 
can be carried on with increasing fury 
against Japan proper through the 
agency of air power. To do this job 
thoroughly means the acquisition of as 
many air strips reasonably near Japan 
as it is possible to secure without too 
great an expenditure of manpower. 

That may require the seizure of other 
islands near Japan in addition to Oki- 
nawa, but this should not be confused 
with invasion on a major scale for the 
objective is to secure air .strips, not to 
fight the Jap Army. Any islands which 
cannot furnish the requisite air strips 
or do not further main objectives should 
be by-passed. 


I our intensive air war can bring 
Tokyo to terms, well and good. Then 
we will not have to invade Japan 

roper,. where many very stubborn 

efenses can be set up. If the air war 
aoe not do era trick, then oe 

e whole or a part of Japan proper wi 
have to be invaded. - 

In the invasion area proper, just as it 
happened in Europe, the air war is 
supplementary to the land armies of oc- 
cupation, Sut until these are built up 
to sufficient size, invasion on a major 
scale-is impracticable. However, when 
we have adequate strength to seize and 


“hold it, probably in conjunction with 


Chinese forces, then a bridgehead on 
the Chinese mainland might be oc- 
cupied, as a forerunner of greater efforts 
to follow. 


Newnan, Jone 6198 
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Tamper-proof cans for motor oil... And paper cups for “coolers” 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Yes, we make many things besides 
quality metal containers. One reason 
we’re able to is Continental Research. 

Highly trained men and women 
create new and better. products and 
improve existing ones. For example, 


the easy-to-open Cap-Sealed can for” 
beer and ale was developed by labora- 


tory research. 

Today, most of their work is for our 
fighting men. But when this war is won, 
keep your eye on Continental and on 
the Continental trademark, too. You’ll 
be seeing the Triple-C more and more 
in industry and in your home. 


ke %&. SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN & & 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 








KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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: Unilateral Tactics of Wary Reds 
|  Distort Shape of Postwar Europe 


ee 


Russia Dominates Neighbors 
as Western Allies Ponder Over 
Parceling Out Beaten Reich 


The new Europe, the Europe for 
which men had fought for five and a half 
years, slowly began to emerge from the 
wreckage of war last week. No peace con- 
ference gave it form. Instead it Was 
shaped by forces that sprang from the 
most destructive struggle ever to afflict 
the Continent. Perhaps because of that 
the most prominent feature in this new 
Europe was the long scar that ran down 
its very center—the line of demarcation 
between the Anglo-American and Rus- 
sian Armies. 


Divided Heart: Three weeks after 
German capitulation, the Allies still had 
not announced the official occupation 
zones for the four great occupying pow- 
ers, the United States, Britain, Russia, 
and France. Possibly the delimitation of 
the various zones had at last been drawn 


_ up. But American troops still occupied 


part of the region supposedly allocated 
to the Soviets. Fearful Germans still 
streamed from Russian-held regions to 
areas under American control. And the 
Soviets for some reason still kept their 
allies out of Berlin. Detachments of 
Allied troops that were to have made a 





Red Berlin: The Russians parade, control, and rule as the Allies await their: permission to enter . 


ceremonial entrance'into the Nazi capital 
waited in idleness. So did corr ents. 

Most important of all; the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, which was to function 
in Berlin and coordinate the administra- 
tion of the four zones, had not as yet 
been set up. This meant that the new 


Europe was being born without a heart> . 


Since the time of the Holy Roman Em. 
pire, the German states had formed the 
core of the Continent. Now the last gov- 
ernment of the Reich, the curious and 
short-lived regime of Grand Admiral Kar] 
Doenitz, ingloriously vanished from the 
scene at Flensburg—and the new military 
administrations imposed by the victors had 
not yet solved the problem of reorganiz- 
ing the Reich so that it could at least func- 
tion for the benefit of the rest of Europe. 

Instead, according to all reports, the 
Russians continued in their zone a purge 
of anti-Soviet elements while promising 


bread and ultimate good times to well- . 


behaved Germans. The food. prospects in 
the regions occupied by the Western 
Allies grew bleaker because of the So- 
viet’s noncommittal attitude—as yet—on 
the proposal for an intra-zone, free-trade 
policy, balancing the agricultural surplus 
in the east with the industrial and mineral 
output in the west. In the Ruhr, the Allies 
were able to get coal production back 
to only 5 per cent of normal. : 
Another sphere in which Anglo-Ameri- 
can and Soviet agreement. was lacking 
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“reeducating” Germany: Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert A. McClure; chief of the Information 
Control Service of the American occupa- 
tion forces, admitted on’-May 25 that so 
far the matter had not even been dis- 
cussed with the Russians. Meanwhile, 
there were many signs that Soviet policy 
toward the revival of cultural activities 
was not nearly so severe as the American 
attitude. For example, the Berlin orches- 
tra was allowed to resume concerts. 
Commenting on the whole situation, 
The London Economist pointed out: 
“They [the Western Allies] have to face 
the unpleasant fact that they will have 
no influence in the Russian zone. They 
probably will not even gain admittance. 
The Russians, on the other hand, through 
their local Communist groups, will be 
‘active not only in the British, American, 
and French zones of. occupation but 
throughout Western Europe.” 


By Force and Guile:: That brought 
into focus another way in which the new 
Europe differs radically from the past. 
For the first time Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, traditionally the most turbulent 
regions on the Continent and the ones 
most subject to the rivalry of the great 
powers, were more united than the west 
and._under the political domination of a 
single power. That power was Russia 
and the transformation had been brought 
about by a combination of force and 
guile employed in a way not open.to the 
Allies in the politically: developed west. 

The technique was simple. When the 
Soviet Army occupied such states as 
Bulgaria the Communist party immedi- 
ately popped up out of the underground 
as the leader in some such organization 
of Leftists as the so-called Patriotic Front. 

The next step was for the. local Com- 
munists to obtain power by taking key 
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Monroe Adding-Calculator MA-7-W 


ONROE makes a line of machines so extensive and offers 
a service so complete that any business can be Monroe- 
equipped for today’s vital figuring and accounting needs. 


Every Monroe machine is notable for its simplicity of opera- 
tion— because it is engineered with the operator in mid. “Velvet 
Touch” ease of action, for example, first developed in the Monroe 
Adding-Calculator, is a basic feature of every Monroe machine. 
It is just one reason why Monroes turn out a maximum volume 
of work, with a minimum of strain on the operator. 


Monroe Accounting and Listing Machines are outstanding 
examples of modern engineering in every functional detail. From 
the design of the keyboard to the many other unique operating 
advantages, every feature is planned for streamlined efficiency, 
speed, and simplicity you may not have thought possible. 


Monroes are built for long, economical service. To keep them 
at their best, Monroe maintenance service is available through 
Monroe-owned offices in all pyincipal citiés. Get in touch with 
your nearest Monroe Branch. Ask for a copy of the Monroe 
Simplified Payroll Plan. Or write to... 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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THE NEW 


EUROPE 





Present line of military awision between 
Russian and Anglo-Americans : 


Present, or contemplated, boundari 
1939 boundaries 


site: A < SORES Rea 


The Allies struggle to coordinate a four-power administration of Germany and keep Europe from remaining divided in two 


positions in the government, notably 
those’ giving control of the police and 
means of expression. After that, the local 
‘Reds proceeded to “purge” their political 
opponents. About 15,000 local officials 
were simply murdered. 

The result has been that in Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Poland the gov- 
ernments are openly Communist or con- 
trolled by Communists. In Austria and 
Finland Communists hold important gov- 


ernment . In Hungary, the regime is 
apparently under Soviet military domina- 
tion. Besides exterminating their oppo- 
nents, these new regimes have attempted 
to obtain popular support by agrarian re- 
form programs and in Slavic countries 
by.a strong appeal to Pan-Slavism. 

Each of the new governments is being 
tied to Moscow by a network of treaties 
both directly with the Soviet and among 
the Eastern European and Balkan states 


- 
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themselves. In addition, Russia has _re- 
drawn many national boundaries. Poland 
apparently will be expanded to the Oder 
amt Neisse Rivers. Transylvania has been 
awarded to Rumania. Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia have been united in a customs 
union and may yet be combined in a sin- 
gle Slav state. Yugoslavia precipitated a 
crisis by trying to occupy Austrian and 
Italian territory (see page 64). 

In redrawing the map the Soviet has 





That’s right, Lynn, 
_ and this textile expert 
tells you why... 


» Come plastics f 
ts, shoe heels, . 


AMERICAN WOMEN SAY 
— “THANKS FOR COAL* 


Last year, for home, fac- 

tory, farm, industry and 

railroads, the coal industry 

a - produced 620 million tans 

. »» more coal than has ever been mined in any 

year in any country in history! And the industry 

is hard at work to make your post-war home- 

heating coal in more uniform sizes, dustless— 
cleaner than ever. 


Surprising Facts about Biteminess Coal 
© In wages alone, the Bituminous Coal miner's 
share of the total value of his production aver- 
ages about 60%. This compares with 16% for all 
manufacturing industries as a whole. 


@ For home heating and factory power, Bitu- 
minous Coal is the most plentiful and the lowest 
cost fuel. It is also smokeless and odorless when 
burned in modern equipment. 

@® Factory payrolls rest on coal. America’s fac- 
tories depend on Bituminous Coal for two- 
thirds of all the fuel needed to keep running. 

-  Brrominovs Coat Instrrute 
60 East 42np STREET, New Yore 17, N, Y. 
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also given itself strategic frontiers. Vital 
points in Finland have been occupied. 
The Warsaw Polish regime has accepted 
the Curzon Line frontier in the east. 
Ruthenia will almost certainly secede 
from Czecho-Slovakia to join the Soviet 
Ukraine. From Rumania the Soviets have 
taken Bessarabia and will probably take 
all Bukovina. The Baltic states have van- 
ished and Russia will apparently annex 
part of East Prussia including Konigs- 


berg. The Soviet has thus extended its 


frontiers from 100 to 300 miles beyond 
where they were before 1939 and an- 


-nexed territory inhabited by more than 


14,000,000 people. 





_ Germany: All Over 


The modern German state was born on 
the bleak afternoon of Jan. 18, 1871, in 
the Hall of Mirrors in the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. There, under paintings portray- 
ing the successes of French arms and 
surrounded by princes, soldiers, and 
statesmen, King Wilhelm of Prussia stood 
on a platform and heard Bismarck pro- 
claim modern Germany, himself named 
as' German Emperor. The Franco-Prus- 
sian War was drawing to a victorious 
conclusion and the great hall ranc_ to 
German cheers as the soldiers raised 
their swords in triumphant salute. 

The German state died on the sunny 
morning of May 23, 1945, in the drab 
Baltic seaport of Flensburg. An Allied 
control party at Flensburg summoned 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz, Hitler’s 
successor as Fiihrer and head of the 
would-be Flensburg government, and his 

rincipal military subordinates into the 

ar of the 16,595-ton liner Patria and 
unceremoniously placed them under ar- 
rest. The same fate was meted out to the 
remnants of the German General Staff, 
the High Command, and the civil admin- 
istrators of the Flensburg junta. Germany 
thenceforth lost its identity as a nation 
and became territory occupied by con- 
quering armies. 

The Allies and Russia had never rec- 
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ognized the Doenitz as a govern- 
ment. In order to facilitate the demobili- 
zation and disarming of several million 
German soldiers through an 
tablished and obedient chain of com- 
mand, the Supreme Allied Command had 
allowed Doenitz to maintain a super- 
vised administration for sixteen days after 
formal surrender. Its dissolution was 
probably hastened by the efforts of 
Doenitz and Count Lutz Schwerin von 
Krosigk, who styled himself Foreign 
Minister, Finance Minister, and Acting 


Premier, to force the Allies to accept the’ 


regime as a government. 


Although several conferences had been 


held aboard the Patria, the admiral 
seemed to sense that his game was up on 
the morning of May 28. Arriving on ‘the 
ship at 9:45, Doenitz murmured to Col. 
Gen. Gustav Jodl, Chief of the High 
Command,* and Gen. Admiral Hans 
Georg von Friedeburg,. commander ‘in 
chief of the German Navy, who accom- 
panied him: “It is now quite clear what is 
going to happen.” Six minutes later the 
Allied control party, headed by Maj. Gen. 
Lowell W. Rooks and including,a Russian 
representative, Maj. Gen. Nikolai Trusoff, 
met them in.the bar of the ship. 
Rooks, deputy assistant operations 
officer of SHAEF, spoke in businesslike 
tones: “Gentlemen, I am in receipt of 
instructions from Supreme Headquarters 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force and 
from the Supreme Commander, General 
Eisenhower, to call you before us this 
morning to tell you that he had decided, 
in concert with the Soviet High Com- 
mand, that today the acting German 
government and German High Command 
shall be- taken into custody with several 


of its members as prisoners of war .. . 


In conformity with the instructions, each 
of you is to consider yourself a pri 

of war from: this moment.” As the Ger- 
mans filed out, Trusoff asked if precau- 
tions had been taken to prevent them 
abet ibe om 
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from committing suicide. “I ee 
that,” Rooks replied. “Officers will go 
with each of them.” 

The Germans walked to the end of the 
pier where three cars waited to take 
them to their quarters. Friedeburg’s car 
was first in line. Guards immediately en- 
tered the .cars with Doenitz and Jodl, 
but Friedeburg’s escorting officer paused 
for a moment, and in that instant the ad- 
miral’s car spurted ahead. It was halted 
farther on at the gates of the Allied com- 
pound and a British noncom got in to 
serve as a guard. Apparently he had not 
been fully instructed in his duties. In his 
quarters. Friedeburg received permission 





Culver ; Acme photo via Signal Corps radio telephoto 
The German state that Bismarck proclaimed at Versailles ends in the Patria’s bar at Flensburg 


to & in a lavatory. He locked the door 
and swallowed poison. When the guard 
broke down the door later, he found the 
admiral lying unconscious face upward, 
vomiting in spasms. He died quickly. 


The Comic Opera: While the high 
rankers were being taken into custody, a 
British brigade moved into the German 
High Command headquarters in a red- 
brick building on the outskirts of Flens- 
burg. By 10:10 a.m., without meeting 
resistance, the Britons had rounded up 
the rest of the Germans, totaling about 
500 staff officers and about 3,000 en. 
listed men and civilians. Many of the 


-Germans had slept late. They were herd- 


ed in the halls in pajamas and underwear. 
Some of the ,junior officers and clerks 
were retained for further administrative 
duty. The others went to prisoner. cages. 
Included in the prisoner list were Krosigk 
and Albert Speer, Minister of Produc- 
tion. Speer, seized while ‘he was taking 
a bath in his castle outside Flensburg, 
said: “Iam glad. It was only an opera— 
a comic opera, anyway.” 

As a result of Friedeburg’s suicide, 
guards searched the Germans thoroughly. 
Poison was found on some. examina- 


tion of Doenitz, however, merely re- | 
vealed the odd fact that he was wearing 
nine pairs of silk shorts. Instead of one 
suitcase, he packed eight. His temper 
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“The war is over for me. I’m back 
home again. It’s hard to come back when 
there are so many who can’t right now 
_.. «and others, too, who never will. But 
‘Uncle Sam tells me I’m a ‘walking 
| ease’ and not a fighting one any more. 
| So, here I am. 


“It’s grand to be home . . . to see 
the old familiar faces, and friends, 
and places. Sure, tiings are different, 
some ... but not too much. And I’m 
not looking back these days—my eyes 
ere on the future! 


“What do I want to do? Well, 
first rest up a bit. Then up an’ at ’em! 
Pve done a lot of thinking and plan- 
ning in the last few months. I’ve been 
watching the news from Detroit, for 
instance. News about the better kind 
of cars we're going to have .. . cars, 
end farm machines, too, that will apply 
some of the great engineering advances 
we've made during the war. 


“Believe me, I'd like to hook up 
with an outfit that’s going to give the 
public some of these things, fast! Be- 
cause this country’s going places, and 
I want to go along with it!” 


mighty sound ideas! 


His eyes are on the future. Yes, and 
it’s our job to see that his future is 
not lacking in opportunity. 

That’s the responsibility —and 
the challenge—that faces us as we 
go on working out-our postwar plans. 


’ They must be dig plans—rich in in- 


terest and promise—broad in scope 
—high in vision and integrity. 

We think such words describe 
the plans we are building and per- 
fecting here at Graham-Paige. They 
are plans we will be proud to share 
with the vigorous young men who 
will join with..us in putting them 
into practice. 





We intend to build cars that will 
set all America buzzing with admira- 
tion and amazement — tractors and 
farm equipment that will help to 
broaden the horizons of agriculture 
—Rototillers (the machine that 
plows, disks and harrows in one 
operation) in several new models 
from single-row garden cultivators 
to large tractor-drawn machines for 
use in full-scale farming. 

Yes, our peacetime plans are 
exciting. They’re the kind of plans 
that stimulate eager youthful minds. 
They’re the kind of plans that will 
help to make the future safer, richer 
and more fruitful for millions. 


GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN - JOSEPH W. FRAZER, Cheirman 
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Makers of “Alligator” Amphibious Tanks, Precision War Materials and Farm Equipment 
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flared when seven were taken from him. 
At the airport he regained his composure. 
To begin with, the Germans were flown 
to Luxembourg. They may end up at 
Grizdale Hall in the English Lake dis- 
trict, where 200 senior officers, including 
three admirals and 24 generals, are al- 
ready confined. ; 

Flensburg was the end to which paths 
of glory had led the Reich. It was a hu- 
miliating finale even as Napoleon’s fate 
was humiliating. But unlike Napoleon, 
Adolf Hitler dragged down an entire. na- 
tion with him. In an age before war had 
become total, France managed to re- 
cover. The defeat of the Reich, like the 
war it waged, was total. 


Himmler: Rat Poisoning 

Three sergeants grabbed the corpse by 
the head and heels and heaved it into a 
1-ton Army truck along with three spades. 
The truck roared off into the woods. The 
burial party worked fast and silently. 
There was no coffin and no last rite. One 
of the gravediggers remarked: “Let the 
worm go to the worms.” The grave site 
-was smoothed over and not even a marker 
was left to show the place. 

Thus Heinrich Himmler was consigned 
in death last week to the anonymous 
earth. Nobody even wanted to remember 
where: the man who created the brutal 
Nazi Gestapo and the concentration 
camps was buried. 


Himmler had overplanned himself into - 


capture. In the first place, he had hidden 
about $1,000,0Q0 in foreign currency near 
Berchtesgaden, where the cache was 
discovered on May 25. But he himself 
fled to Northwestern Germany where he 
hoped to escape the Allied dragnet for 
war criminals. He shaved his mustache, 
placed a black patch over one eye, put 
on civilian clothes, and provided himself 





Himmler: The archeriminal chose poison instead of a trial 














with forged identification papers and two 
bodyguards, also wearing civilian clothes. 

On May 23, two British soldiers guard- 
ing a bridge at Bremervérde, about 40 
miles west of Hamburg, stopped three 
men in civilian clothing for a routine se- 
curity check, One of them, a shortish man 
wearing a black patch over one eye, pro- 
duced papers and a military pass identi- 
fying him as Herr Hitzinger, member of 
the German Field Security Police. He de- 
cribed the other two men as adjutants. 
The soldiers might have let him alone 
—except for those careful identification 
papers. Practically nobody in that part of 
Germany had papers of any kind. The 
men were taken.to British Field Security 
Police. 

After an unsuccessful interrogation, 
Herr Hitzinger asked .to see the camp 
commander, tore off his black patch, put 
on horn-rimmed glasses, and announced 
he was Himmler. An intelligence officer 
ordered him stripped and searched. Next 
he was removed to British Second Army 
headquarters, where he was again 
stripped and searched. Himmler angrily 
protested. One of his guards, Maj. Ed- 
ward Austin, described what followed: 

“He started to take off his drawers and 
went to a couch. A doctor and a colonel 
came in . . . looking for poison which we 





suspected he had on him. We looked at ° 


his clothes, all over his body, under his 
arms, in his ears, behind his ears, in his 
hair. At last we asked him to open his 
mouth. 

“He opened his mouth and rolled his 
tongue around his teeth. The doctor 
wasn’t satisfied. He . . . put two fingers 


in his mouth and had a good look inside. 
Himmler clamped down his jaws on 
the doctor’s fingers and crushed a phial 
[of potassium cyanide] he had held in his 
mouth for hours.” 

Artificial respiration was useless. For 
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a few minutes Himmler, still wearing his 
thick glasses, slobbered into a tin bowl-on 
the floor, his face’turned toward a wall 
on which hung an omate painting of the 
Madonna with angels. Then he died. 


What Long Teeth, Adolf 


Allied Headquarters in both Germany 
and the. Mediterranean last week sud- 
denly dried up one of the best sources 
of stories correspondents had found since 
the end of the war by clamping down on 
interviews with and information about 
captured Germans. The ban extended all 
the way from the stenographers who 
claimed to have recorded the last words 
of the Fiihrer to former Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg of Austria, who is held on 
Capri in the Bay of Naples. But before 
the ban became effective, the correspond- 
ents did dredge up some more alleged 
inside material on how Adolf Hitler loved 
and how he died. 


‘Little Evi’: The details of the 
Fiihrer’s love life came from an odd 
character named Arthur Kannenberg. He 
claimed to have been Hitler’s. butler and 
Marguerite Higgins of The New York 
Herald Tribune found him ahd his wife 
hiding from the Gestapo in the Tyrolese 
Alps. 

Kannenberg confirmed Hitler’s love 
affair with Eva Braun, formerly his pho- 
tographer’s secretary, and said that it had 
been going on for thirteen years. A sensu- 
ous blonde with “extremely beautiful 
legs,” she had met Hitler through the 
photographer, Heinrich Hoffman. She 
dressed and perfumed lavishly, in spite of 
the Fiihrer’s disapproval, and privately 
chain-smoked in defiance of his ban on 
smoking in his house. She often played 
gin rummy with ‘Hitler and even occa- 
sionally made him play table tennis. For 
more intimaté moments she wore a black- 
lace negligee, often waiting up all night 
for Hitler to finish work. 

Hitler used to call her “my little Evi,” 
and she was protected from any kind of 
publicity by the Gestapo. Very few Ger- 
mans knew of her existence. Hitler once 
explained to Kannenberg that he could 
not marry Eva “because I am wedded 
spiritually to my people.” Eva spent most 
of her time in a special suite of rooms set 
aside for her at Berchtesgaden, but she 
also had a house in Munich and an apart- 
ment in the Fiihrer’s Berlin home at 77 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

In the evenings, at Berchtesgaden, Hit- 
ler sat with her in the candlelight looking 
out over the misty Bavarian valleys, while 
Kannenberg played softly on the accor- 
dion. One of Hitler’s favorite tunes when 
in a good mood was Walt Disney’s “Who's 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” 


Quick, the Needle: The correspond- 
ents also came up with intriguing but 
ined Sor Hitler’s las Heys. 
ose in Southern Germany reported that, 
the Allies had captured a Dr. Theodor 











The Geneva Cross is worn with pride by members of the U. S. Army Medical D 


for every army nurse 


Even I didn’t know what a heart full of satisfaction awaited me as an Army nurse! Now 
I know what it is to belong—to be playing my part in this war beside our fighting men. 
I know how desperately my skill is needed here. I know I’m storing up a rich experience 
for all the peaceful days to come. But most of all . . . I know the feeling that comes when 
a wounded boy looks up at me with that little twisted grin and whispers, ‘“Thanks, 
nurse—you’re swell!’’ These boys need so many more of us! That’s why I make this plea 
to you nurses at home. You have the greatest opportunity for service that can come to 
any woman. Join the Army Nurse Corps today! : 

Publication of this advertisement grows out of Dow’s interest in the medical 

profession, through the production of many basic pharmaceutical chemicals. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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She’s got four “Bs. 
in her bonnets! 


She comes of a long line of battle- 
tested veterans with a gallant record 
over Europe, Africa and the lands 
and waters of the Far Pacific. 


Thousands have gone before her— 
to strike their mighty blows for 
freedom, and to make that name 
‘‘Liberator” famed and feared the 


world around. 


As you may have guessed from 
the headline — Buick powers the 
Liberator. 


As of June first, Buick factories and 
Buick people will have sent forth 
approximately 75,000 Pratt & 


Whitney aircraft engines, destined . 


with few exceptions to find their 
places in the four nacelles of these 
far-ranging B-24 bombers. 


Buick will be glad to furnish, 
without cost, a full-color re- 
print of this advertisement SRS 
fo those interested in this 
airplane. Write to Bene 
BUICK MOTOR DIVISION ae 
FLINT 2, MICHIGAN 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 
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It has been a proud assignment, 


For our pride has been tempered 
by the constant knowledge that 
men’s lives sometimes would de- _ 
pend on the way we here at home 
did our share of the job. 

So our pride isn’t in the numbers — 
—important though volume may 
be to victory. It’s in the way letters _ 
who fly these B-24 bombers — men 
who take time off from the grim 
chore of fighting to tell us that 
those ‘‘B’s” in the Liberators’ bon- 
nets ate making good. 

There’s something pretty wonderful 


about having such a great gang 
for friends. 


THE LIBERATOR 
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HE inspiring, unforgettable movie, “A 

Recital of Faith” tells in 33 exciting min- 
utes, the story of aluminum’s meteor-like prog- 
ress in this war. 

‘It shows for the first time in full detail the 
complete aluminum production process. Also, 
the movie shows the production advances 
Reynolds has pioneered. And, finally, it lifts the 
curtain on thrilling postwar possibilities with 
aluminum. People who have seen and heard 
"A Recital of Faith’ say that it is one of the 
best industrial motion pictures of recent years. 
Yes...if you are interested in aluminum, you’ll 
be interested in this film. 

"A Recital of Faith” shows why it pays to... 


Consider Aluminum—Consult Reynolds 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville |, Kentucky 
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See How ... Reynolds developed almost overnight a 
huge new source of bauxite in Arkansas and Alabama. 


See How ... Reynolds makes R301, See How ..,.. a serious bottleneck 
a revolutionary aluminum alloy in aircraft production was smashed 
that’s so tough it’s used-as armor by a new Reynolds idea: prefab- 
plate...and permits a cut of 10,000 _rication of warplane parts right in 
lbs. in a bomber’s dead weight. the aluminum plant! 


Private Showings of ‘A Recital of Faith” to interested executives or engi- 
neering and technical groups may be arranged without obligation. 16-mm. 
and 35-mm. sound. Write Reynolds Metals Co. on your business letterhead. 


REYNOLDS 


ALUMINUM 
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Morell, the Fihrer’s deel aS 
for seven years. Morell said he often gave 
Hitler. shots of caffein to restore his en- 
ergy and last saw him in Berlin on April 
21. Othe Fiihrer flew into.a rage when he 
suggested a shot and ordered_ Morell 
away. 

Correspondents in Northern Germany, 
however, reported that Russian _intelli- 
gence had ‘sent an account of Hitler’s 
death to Allied officers at Flensburg, say- 
ing that a certain Dr. Morell on May 1 
gave the Fihrer—who was “mad an 
pred nd byw with pain”—an injection 
that killed him. The body was supposed 
to have been burned by an adjutant. 


Streicher: The Whine 


Sweat stood out on the German’s bald 
head and his sparse new beard quivered. 
Surely the Amerikaner could see that 
Herr Josef Sailer was an unimportant art- 
ist, at work in his Tyrolese-style farm- 
house. Then he misunderstood a sentence 
in fumbling Yankee German. Certain he 
was recognized, Julius Streicher, the high 
priest of anti-Semitism, publisher of the 
pornographic Jew-baiting sheet Der 
Stiirmer, and gauleiter of Franconia, in- 
advertently gave himself up in Southern 
Germany on May 23. His captor was Maj. 
Heo Plitt, a 26-year-old Jewish para- 

r from New York. 

Chad i in a blue shirt and baggy gray 
ra egress op cmmappily § 4 
a Salzburg j against suicid 
by three MP’s. Limping, he had carived 
with a cane instead of the riding whip he 
used to flourish when striding through 
Nuremberg, He had needed the whip, 
said, “to ) protect myself against the Com- 
munists.” When handcuffed, he whined: 
“I have never done an injustice to any- 
one, so why am I treated as a killer?” 

The onetime schoolteacher claimed he 
had not seen Hitler since 19389, and had 
offended the Fiihrer by remarking: “You 
can never win the war with such old-fash- 
ioned a 
sisted he 


camps. a a sce age sai 


of bad temper, 
Jews! Since I was taken et ae“ 


nega aes Seen are” 


Druse “tarbooshes” m with 
the “tale hor” mative Chetstion : 
All over Syria and Lebanon, strikes, riots, 
and street fighting erupted with thirteen 
killed and 59 wounded. The French were 

’ reported to have shelled ey og in. 
re tee wei ae Ty t guns 


“unloaded 500 Senegalese troops. 





Exhibit A: Photographe of German atrocities have been posted up like this 
throughout Germany so that civilians can see whet Nazi culture was like. 
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their two explosive mandates in the Mid- 
dle East. And the shots fired in Damascus 
and Beirut echoed up and down the 
Arab world. 

The ‘trouble began when the French 
cruiser Jeanne d’Arc steamed into the 
mountain-ringed harbor of Beirut = 

or 
months the Lebanese have been attempt- 
ing to have French armed forces removed 
from their country and to negotiate a 
treaty of independence with Paris. So 
have the Syrians. Under the circum- 
stances, the landing of more French troo oops 
was mathematically certain to provoke 
disorders. 

The delegates negotiating the inde- 
pendence treaties with Gen. Paul-Etienne 
Beynet, the French commander, stalked 

out of the conference. In San Francisco a 
French spokesman insisted the Senegalese 
had been sent in because Paris planned 
to use air bases, ports, and depots in the 
Levant States to send forces to the Far 
"pee ito gts ag al 


In Cairo, Abdel. Rahman Azam Bey, 

Raggy 
rans- 

Arabia, and Yemen would give the full- 

est support to Syria and Lebanon. In the 

Parliamen demanded 


74) 


been asked for and 15,000 
— to have turned out. 


In London the Foreign Office made one 
of its rare statements to the effect that it 
was “in consultation with the United’ 
States and in constant contact with the 
parties involved.” The statement “re- 
gretted” the French action in sending re- 
inforcements to the Levant and also the 
attitude of the Arab states that such ac- 
tion required the breaking off of treaty 
negotiations. It ended with the “earnest 
hope” that a solution of the problem 
would not be prejudiced .by farther inci- 
dents. 
Significance 

‘Behind the outbreaks in Syria and 
Lebanon lay a tangle of national pride, 
strategic interests, and Arab nationalism. 
The French have already in principle 
pledged independence to the two Arab 
states. But they apparently want to re- 
tain strategic bases and certain economic 
and cultural rights. Besides, French na- 
tional pride, more sensitive ‘than ever in 
the France of de Gaulle, is involved in 
anything that smacks of a retreat: 

aes ae directed the campaign that 

and Lebanon from Vichy 

pe since then the British have 
been put in the position of guaranteeing 
that sf at will grant the two little coun- 
dence. But Paris constantly 

oa tke it thinks are British plots 

2 poh French interest in the Middle 
East. In this way, the British are caught 
between the French and the Arabs. And 
one of the fundamental objectives of Brit- 
ish foreign policy is to keep on good terms 
with the Arabs so as to safeguard Lon- 
don’s position. in the imperil the 
most important region to im strategy 
outside the home country itself. 
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CAN VOUR SCALP PASS THE } 


'F-N TEST? 


+N 
the famous 
Finger Wall 
‘Test 





; ] “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 


e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil, Buy the 
large economy size. 





LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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2 A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 
e job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 













NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANGOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its. soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream - Oil 
goes a long way.Get it 
today from your bar- 
ber or drug counter. 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, end help beautify their hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 


+ training children’s hair. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Britain Has Only One Election Issue: 
Winston Churchill, Victorious Leader 


In May 1940, when the Germans 
crashed into Holland, Belgium, and 
France, it took only three days to form 
the coalition government headed by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. Last 
week, a little more than five years later, 
the coalition split up, just sixteen days 
after victory over Germany. For the sec- 
ond time in the course of a major war, 
one of the Big Three powers faced a na- 
tional election and possible change of 
government. . 


Back to Politics: The decision to hold 
the election was mainly a matter of tim- 
ing (although all parties were obviously 
itching for a return to politics). The 
Labor members of the coalition wanted 
the election date set for October—in the 
hope that Churchill’s wartime popularity 
would have dimmed. Churchill offered to 
continue the coalition only if Labor prom- 
ised to stay in it until the defeat of 
Japan. The Laborites refused and the 
Prime Minister accordingly put on his top 
hat and frock coat, went to Buckingham 


Palace, and presented his resignation to 
the King. The election was set for July 5. 

As head of the majority party in the 
House of Commons (the Conservatives 
have 350 seats to Labor’s 169), Churchill 
was automatically designated to form a 
new Cabinet. At first he had apparently 
‘intended to make this a “ er” gov- 
ernment, as he had previously put it. 
However, when the mem were an- 
nounced on May 25, it looked more like 
a creation for the years. 

Anthony Eden remained as ie 


‘Secretary and heir apparent to Chr 


Brendan Bracken, Minister of Informa- 
tion and Churchill’s close personal friend, 
replaced A. V. Alexander as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Richard Austen Butler, 
Minister of Education, one of the most 
promising of the younger Tories, took the 
place of Ernest Bevin as Minister of 
Labor. Lord Woolton gee into 
Clement Attlee’s place as Lord President 
of the Council. 

Principal other members of the new 
government: Lord Beaverbrook, Lord 





- Churchill campaigns in the rain while his wife waits 
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Privy Seal; Oliver Lyttelton, President of 
the Board "of Trade and Minister of Pro- 
duction; Sir Donald Bradley Somervell, 
Home Secretary; Leopold Amery,’ Secre- 
tary of State for India and = Sir 
James Grigg, War Secret: Harold 
Macmillan, Air Secretary; O iver Stan- 
ley, Secretary ‘of State for the Colonies; 
Robert Hudson, Minister of Agriculture; 
and Sir Edward Grigg, Minister Resident 
in the Middle East. 


‘Good Old Winnie’: The Prime Min- 
ister set the campaign off to a quick start 

with a stump on the rain-sodden 
village green of Loughton, in his constitu- 
ency on the edge of Epping Forest. 
Standing bareheaded in a drizzle, his 
gray overcoat patched in front to cover a 
cigar-ash burn, Churchill grinningly told 
the crowd that should he leave the coun- 
try for a Big Three meeti ting, his wife, 
sitting beside him, would “answer all 
your awkward questions.” “We won't let 
you down, Winnie!” the crowd yelled 
back. Across the way a pub sign adver- 
tised “Truman’s beers,” and the road 
alongside bore the sign: “Church Hill.” 

Driving around his constituency, bad- 
ly pock-marked by the blitz and V- 
bombs, porns! was welcomed enthusi- 
astically eve here. The rain drip vn 
from the children’s noses, and V-E 
drooped, but the cries of “Hip, hip, 
horray,” burst from the crowds. “Good 
old Winnie!” cried a passing bus con- 
ductor. 

So far unoppase in his constituency, 
Churchill had the additional job of go- 
ing over the Conservative nomination 
lists, which will probably stand at 600 
by nominating day. Eighty of the older 
Conservative M.P.’s were persuaded to 
withdraw in order to m room for 
younger men. The Laborites hat to put 
some 500-600 candidates in the field, and 
about 80 poor risks are retiring from 
Parliament. 


Significance ——— 


The single overriding issue in the Brit- 
ish campaign was the Prime Minister 
himself. He represented “the indispen- 
sable man” more than President Roose- 
velt ever did. For he not only loomed as 


the greatest of all Britons~in the eyes 


of the world but on the home front he 
was the man who had saved Britain in its 
— hour and the man in large meas- 
msible for victory. As an_inter- 
nati figure he may also wield even a 
er influence at the polls if he is 
atten a Big Three meeting than if he 
is campaigning at home. 
The problem of the Labor party is 
somehow to instill a political conscious- 
ness of the 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 4 


‘ToS news is getting around that 
PC Glass Blocks will be an 
important economy factor in new 
construction and in modernization 
of homes, office buildings and fac- 
tories. 


Here are four main reasons why: 


1. Lower Lighting Costs. For PC Glass 
Blocks admit a generous supply of diffused 
daylight, direct it over wider areas where 
it is needed most. 

2. Lower Heating Costs. For PC Glass 
Blocks have valuable insulating properties, 
reduce heat losses through lighting areas. 
3. Lower Cleaning Costs. For large 
panels of smooth surfaced PC Glass Blocks 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
ROOM 746, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
+ Also makers of PC Foamglas ° 


S BLOCKS 


prrvesunen] 


GLAS 
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_ dust and grit, lessen condensation, ~ 


can be cleaned quickly and easily by a man * 
with a long-handled brush. 

4. Lower Replacement Costs. For PC” 
Glass Blocks are not easily broken. There . 
is no sash to rot, crack, rust or need re - 
painting. Repairs of any kind rarely are” 
needed. ‘ 
Then too, PC Glass Blocks har- — 
monize with a wide variety of plans, — 
deaden distracting sounds, exclude _ 


Want to know all the advantages ~ 
of glass block construction? We ~ 
shall be glad to send you detailed ~ 
information on the full line of pat+> 
terns and sizes of PC Glass Blocks, 














IN A BELT 


The perfect gift for Father's Day 


Style in belts—a Paris tradition— 
reaches new heights for Spring. Com- 
pare the excellence of Paris mate- 
tials and. craftsmanship, the styling 
‘and distinction of Paris creations. 
Buy a Paris belt to express your own, 
individual good taste. A large 
selection available at all fine stores. 
- @Paris Belt illustrated MB446—$1.50— 
Comfortable, elastic construction—Pig- 
skin trim—fine leather covered buckle. 


Also enjoy All Elastic Paris Garters and 
Free-Swing Suspenders. Trust Paris—a 
trademark that has stood the test of time. 


A. Stein & Company ° Chicago ¢ New York 


PARIS 


BELTS 


“Tops” Jor Your Trousers 
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ee hampered by a 
k of men compare to 
Churchill—or Eden for that 
matter—in stature and nation- 
" ae 6 t the necessity 
ven without the n 
for overcoming Churchill, the 
Laborites would have a hard 
fight on their hands. Although 
there may have been a trend 
to the left in Britain, the Con- 
Servatives are better organ- 
ized, have more bright young 
men, and can campaign under 
the twin banners of Tory So- 
cialism and Free Enterprise. 
On the issue of foreign policy 
both parties are erable, 
the Conservatives because of 
the Munich appeasement era 
and the Laborites because of 
their opposition to rearma- 
ment. 


6 -_ @ > 
Dear Admiral 
“Absolutely no comment.” 
That was the reply made last 
week by Fleet Admiral Leahy 
to a long, rambling letter from 
Marshal Henri Philippe Pé- 
tain. Immediately after his 
arrest at the Franco-Swiss 
border several weeks ago, Pé- 
tain had said he depended 
upon Leahy—once Ambassa- 


The Nazi Look: Former Nazi party treasurer 
Franz Xaver Schwarz (left) and son, also a party 
official, snarl at questioners after their capture near 
Berchtesgaden by the American Seventh Army. 








Sern Dorn 





dor to Vichy and now Chief ~~ 

of Staff to President Truman—to be a star 
defense witness at his treason trial in 
Paris on June 15. 

On May 25 he wrote his letter to 
Leahy. It ran: “My dear Admiral: Vic- 
tory finally has crowned the efforts of the 
Allies. Americans have shown themselves 
to be magnificent. I am not surprised . . . 
The joy thi  preat event brings me is cov- 
ered by a shadow-which grows darker 
every day. I am accused today of havin 
betrayed France . . . My dear Admiral 
you who have lived beside me durin 
those months, you who have witne 
my efforts to restore France, you will 
help me to convince those who are ac- 
cusing me of their mistake.” 

Meanwhile the onetime hero of Ver- 
dun was guarded day and night in his 
cell at dreary ay Prison on the 
outskirts of Paris. He had dropped the 
confident, disinterested manner which 
characterized him at the time of his 
arrest. He conferred Soquesty with his 
attorneys, some of the in France. 
And he gave every evidence of an inten- 
tion to defend himself vigorously in a 
court battle that might lead to a rest 
home for the senile, to the execution post, 
or to political turmoil surpassing that 
caused by the Dreyfus trials. 


Trieste: No Toast 


It sounded as if the fight had started. 
Pistols and automatic rifles banged away 
in the squares of Trieste while red and 


white tracer bullets lit up the night. 
Rockets zooming from nearby hills ex- 
‘ae W over the city. Tough New Zea- 
anders ducked inside entryways while 
cautious British officers slammed their 
hotel doors—until they found out that 
high-spirited Yugoslavs were only cele- 
brating the eve of Marshal Tito’s birth- 
day, May 25. 

The uproar symbolized the uncertain 
state of Allied-Yugoslav relations in East- 
ern ‘Italy and Southern Austria. Early 
last week, Tito, as he had promised, be- 
gan pulling his troops from the Austrian 
province of Carinthia and from west of 
the Isonzo River in Italy. Trieste became 
calmer, and fewer eight-man Yugoslav 
patrols appeared on the streets. On May 
22, Field Marshal Sir Harold R.L.G. 
Alexander, -Allied Mediterranean Com- 
mander, and Lt. Gen. Sir Bernard C. 
Freyberg, Commander of the New Zea- 
land Second Corps, arrived in Trieste 
and gave a dinner attended by high 
Yugoslav officers. 4 


- Sour Note: But on May 24 a British 
Foreign Office spokesman “de- 
terioration in the situation.” next day 
another kesman Pieper _ stories Ba 
early ent “ra more hope 
than the facts seem to warrant.” High 


Allied officers, politely a birthday 
dinner for Tito at Trieste, from 
ending their after-dinner with a 


toast to the Yugoslav 4 
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Starvation, Limited 
There is no famine in Western Europe 


nor has the health of its people been 
ruined. This startling statement was made 


in Paris last week by a man who should © 


know—Maj. Gen. Warren Draper, Dep- 
uty Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service and chief of the 
Supreme Headquarters’ military pee 
ment public health branch. 

BBs poh apanta cited French and Belgi 

rtality tables. These showed that w 
the French death rate climbed from the 
prewar level of 15.5 per thousand to 
16.9 in 1948 it dropped to 15.4 in Paris 
inf 1944. The Belgian death rate actually 
decreased from 13.7 to 13.4 in the same 
period. As for the much-discussed infant 
mortality rate, it rose in Paris from 63 in 
1989 to 75 in 1943 but dropped from 73 
to 67 in Belgium. 

General Draper acknowledged that 
the present French ration should be in- 
creased from 2,000 to 2,500 calories to 
provide for well-being but added that, in 
that country, SHAEF had found “very 
few cases of serious malnutrition—very 
few more cases of malnutritional disease 
than you would find anywhere.” 

In Holland, hardest hit of all the oc- 
cupied countries, Draper found that food 
concentrates made by the ton in England 
and America for injection into the veins 
of Dutchmen too weak to eat were not 
needed. Few such starving persons had 
been found outside concentration camps 
and Dutch warehouses were still filled 
Mags much of the food sent there recently 

Fa and ship. As for oaeny. he 

the condition of ple there was 
“very good.” But for all Europe , General 
Draper admitted that “the time time ahead is 
a grim one.”! 


Never the Twain 

It was a situation not covered the 
Army’s little red and blue “Pocket Guide 
to China.” Last week, the Chungking 


edition of the American-owned Shanghai. 


Post and Mercury indignantly told. all 
about it: 
“It is no longer safe for an American 
or soldier to take a respectable 
Chinese girl out. Their presence on the 
street together is a signal for a howling 
mob . . . to swarm around, shrieking at 
the top of their voices, hurling insults . 
and generally frmaiBating e couple. 
Freqinenti e crowd slap 
the girl’s face, pull her hair . . . The 
venom of the crowd is usually leveled 
at the girl, but fist fights often occur 
w hen te eee tries to save his com- 


The according: to The Post 
and Mercury, feel that “every American 
in is a lecher, and every Chinese 


girl allowing herself to be seen with him 
in public is a prostitute.” One popular 


restaurant was placed out of be- 
cause soldiers and repeatedly were 


crowds outside. 
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Summer Siw 6 oad wind 


“BEDEVIL” 


Your hair 


. leaving it wild, unrely—hard to handle 


























































< TAKIN’ A BEATIN’: What a tangled, frowzled 
mess his hair is after working hours in the 
garden. Baked by the sun, blown by the wind 
. — so hard to comb — stiff and wild looking. 


HEADIN’ FOR TROUBLE: > 
After such a day’s work —a cool plunge is 
aces. But what a sight his hair looks after 
grooming it with water—so stringy and un- 
ruly after it dries. What a shame he doesn’t 
know how Kreml keeps 
hair so neatly in place. 


his hair looks plastered down with grease! 
Kreml grooms “bedeviled hair” so handsomely 
without ever looking glued down or greasy. 
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: WHAT A DIFFERENCE: P | 
In his appearance and in his rating with the 
girls after he began using Kreml! He found 
Krem] just the “right-balance” dressing for 
his hair—“just right” to make his hair easy 
“to comb— to look neatly groomed. 





In hot summer months many men find it particu- 
larly difficult to keep their hair well groomed. 
" That’s one big reason why Kreml Hair Tonic is 
such a fen oan eee bebe — hair ae 
pleasurg to comb. It it dsome 
—never looking or fee feeling asy or dicty. Kreml 
also promptly relieves itching of “or scalp and 
i removes untidy dan flakes. Ask for 
Kreml at your barber’s. Buy Kreml at 
any drug counter. Use daily as directed. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Twilight Hour 


Between Europe’s War and Peace 
Envoys Seek Out Hidden Motives 


This was a time of international twi- 
light, between the end of the war m 
Europe and the true beginnings of the 
new peace. The men at San Francisco 
were almost ready with theirmachinery for 
world security. But the machinery would 
be no good unless everybody used it. 

Would Russia use it? No one truly in- 
terested in peace dared say she wouldn't. 
Yet no one with balance and perception 
could fail to be concerned about Soviet 
behavior in the eastern areas of Europe 
where the Russians are cementing what 
they have begun to call “The unity of the 
Slav world” (see Foreign Affairs) Was 
this a cordon sanitaire, turned around? 

The new President of the . United 
States had to know for sure. Thus 
last week Harry Truman sent to Moscow 
Harry Hopkins, the man who carried the 
first American promises to Russia in its 
dark hours in July 1941 and who has 
been at both Big Three meetings. Hop- 
kins took no ultimatum to Joseph Stalin. 
He was listening more than he was talk- 
ing. And in London, Joseph E. Davies. 
President Truman’s other envoy ex- 
’-aordinary, was listening, too. 

Betore he meets with Stalin and Win- 
ston Churchill, Mr. Truman hopes to 





Stettinius traveled to arrange 


chart the exact trend of Russian and: 
British thinking since Yalta. The Presi- 
dent still is investigating the precise na- 
ture of the Yalta agreements—now so 
variously interpreted. He has talked to 
or corr with every American 
who was at Yalta. He is bent on com- 
liance with the Yalta ‘terms as he be- 
ieves Mr. Roosevelt understood them. 
That is why he stood behind the recent 
Allied show of force at Trieste (NEws- 
WEEK, May 28). 

As for Britain, it is now under the 
stress of its first general election cam- 
paign in a decade. This in itself should 
have little outward international effect. 
(Churchill said last week it would not 
keep him from a Big Three meeting in 
June.) Nevertheless, there were disturb- 
ing undercurrents—for one, Russian-in- 
spired stories that British foreign policy 
is feeling for a new balance of power in 
Europe. Whatever the facts, the stories 
proved one thing: Russia’s own foreign 
policy still is grounded deeply on sus- 
picion. 


The Finish Nears 


There were some final hes to be 
made—notably a Cadepasd eidress by 
President Truman at the final plenary ses- 
sion June 6. There sciadaad 
face-saving proposals by delegates who 
wanted to record their views for the bene- 
fit of their fellow citizens at home. But 
after five weeks, UNCIO was approach- 


ang the end: The Dumbarton Oaks pro- 


poets for world security ,were emerging 
om San Francisco in the shape of a 
charter for world organization. 

Since April 25, in committee rooms and 
hotel suites, 49 delegations had haggled 
over words, translated them and retrans- 


/ lated them, and vented national pride 


and aspirations in long-winded oratory. 
They made efforts to impress themselves 


_with the urgency and importance of their 


task. But with a major war still to be won 
and half a dozen problems threatening 


‘Allied unity still unsolved, the discus- 


sions en the future world-security or- 


ganization lacked reality. 


The Machinery: Nevertheless, this 
much had been done: 
@ The framework of a trusteeship sys- 
tem for colonial peoples was written in- 
to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The 
natives were promised ultimate self-gov- 
ernment or even independence; the 
United States and other big powers were 
promised strategic control of colonial 
territories which they’ consider essential 
to their own security. 
@ The stature of the General Assembly 
was i by adopting a version of 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s amend- 
ment which empowers the assembly ad- 





some last . 


— 
rer 








ditionally “to recommend measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situations 
regardless of origin” likely to disturb the 


peace. 

@ Existing regional-security arrangements 
were meshed inio the world system by a 
formal recognition of the principle of 
“collective self-defense.” 

@ The scope of the organization was en- 
larged by including in its original pur- 
poses the promotion of. “human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” 

@ The Economic and Social Council, a 
minor component of the organization un- 
der the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, was 
raised to the status of a principal organ, 
its authority increased, its functions en- 
larged and defined. 


To Justify: Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. was still the smiling 
stage manager* who held the ‘American 
delegation together and who pushed 
through most of the United States 
amendments without breaking Allied 
unity. In a radio speech this. Monday 
night, he answered criticisms which have 
been made against some of UNCIO’s 
decisions. 

Stettinius defended the action of the 
United States in seating Argentina; he 
said this has “increased her obligation 
to carry out effectively all her obligations 
under the Mexico City declaration.” He 
answered critics of the Big Five veto 
powers by stating they “have at their 
disposal an overwhelming proportion of 
the men and material necessary to en- 





*One ribald bit of conference doggerel sang of 
“The Grinniest Stettinius.” 
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Finager ye Coiteol 


A labyrinth of giant rollers is the heart 
of the century-old process of making 
paper: The wet pulp feeds into them and 
istreated by stages to drying, pressure and 
heat, to emerge through the calender 
rolls as finished paper stock for cutting 
to specifications. The quality of paper 
racing in endless miles through these 
whirling cylinders—at a speed of 1,400 
feet per minute—is wholly controlled 
by their contact with: it ...a matter of 
balance and pressure. : s 

HYCON- high pressure hydraulic sys- 
tems are designed to improve present 
methods of roll balancing. They can 
deliver measured pressure, uniform 
throughout, to the seried rolls of the 
paper machine. By Finger-tip Control, 
these HYCON applications assist in 
providing the constant pressures needed 
to insure the even thickness and surface 
of paper which improves its quality. 


Available in a wide variety of commercial ap- 
plications, HYCON Pumps and Valves, or as- 
sembled complete power units, supply measured 
pressures up to 3000 pounds per square inch. 
They can apply as equalizers on Fourdrinier 
and dryer rolls on paper machines; take away 
starting torque on high-power generators; lu- 
bricate_-under pressure; and have many poten- 
tial uses in plant operations. They will control 
or actuate machine tools, giant presses, dump- 
truck lifts, materials-handling mechanisms, re- 
mote-control circuits, and test high-pressure 
apparatus. On heavy vehicles, they will oper- 
ate brakes, clutches and steering devices. 

Bring us your problems in actuation, or in 
hydraulic applications, and let HYCON engi- 
neers assist you in fitting advanced techniques 
to your new requirements of production. 


Write for complete information. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
Patented--Manufactured only by The New York Ave Grake Company 
‘ 
* 

THEE NEW VWoRK 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
———Mypdraubo Divivine __ 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

Facteries « Watertown, New York : 


Let's Finish the Job - Buy More War Bonds 
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BECAUSE THE JOURNAL , 
\ Vang ae A 
SMASHED 4 A PRECEDENT 
: SS : 4 4 
..- THE-MARINE EDITOR SMASHED 
| CHAMPAGNE! 
The Oregon Journal boasts the only 
marine editor in the United States 
who ever launched a ship . . . because 
The Journal’s marine editor is a 
“she” ! That launching was the climax 
to the story of how The Journal met 
and walloped a wartime problem by 
combining editorial imagination with 
old-fashioned gumption! 
It all began back in September, 
1943, after The Journal’s last quali- 
fied male marine editor left for the 
armed services. Here was the crowded, 
bustling Port of Portland including 
immense lend-lease activity, three 
major maritime shipyards and three 
important navy shipyards ,. . all 
needing the uninterrupted attention 
of a capable newspaper person. _ 
_In this teeming port, Russian 
women were “manning,” even skip- 
pering, lend-lease ships . ... American 
women were making history, building 
f ships, and only women were launching 
f. them! So Journal editors smashed a 
i precedent, and put a woman 
on the marine beat. 
Tiny, vivacious Marine 
Editor Louise Aaron has 
more than vindicated The 
Journal’s selection. She has 
given the peuple of Portland 
consistently thorough cover- 
age of a complex wartime port. 
Her beat has taken her over the 


automobile, aloft in giant whirley 
cranes; and over 320 miles of the 
Columbia River, from the Umatilla 
Rapids on the east to the Pacific 


PEOPLE MAKE A NEWSPAPER! 


It took: a war to prove a woman 
could be @ marine editor. But, 
Portlanders have always known that 
come petticoats or trousers, The 
Journal gets the news .. . first! The 
creative enterprise of the entire 
Journal staff from publisher to 
pressmon hes made The Journel - 
Portland's preferred newspeper. ... 
These loyal people with idees, with 
‘vision, with ambition end ability ere 


Portland’s marine news is . . Louise is. 


igs OURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afterneen end Sunday 


Member... Metrepeliten 






keeping it <o! Little wonder thet The. end Pacific Parade Groupe 
Journal sets the poce in Portlend! - e 
ational Representatives REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, inc. 
; Hew Verk, Chicege, Detreit, San Francices, Les Angeles 


city’s waterfront on foot and by. 


Ocean at Astoria, Oregon. Wherever. - 
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force peace,” and that “without their 
stren and their unanimous will to 
peace, the council would be helpless to 
enforce its decisions.” He admitted that 


“the negotiations for the reorganization: 


of the Warsaw provisional government”— 
which are outside the scope of UNCIO 
—“have been disappointing.” 

But he promised that the United States 
would exert all its influence, “in collab- 
oration with the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain,” toward fulfillment of the Yalta 
agreement on Poland. 


Answer by Default 


Last week UNCIO had not one big 
question, but 22 vexing ones from the 
“Little 44” nations at San Francisco. The 
small and middle-sized powers wanted 
the Big Five to tell them how the Yalta- 
established veto power of the big powers 
would work out in practice. 

The little nations had already resigned 
themselves to granting the five powers 
their veto on decisions involving enforce. 
ment action. But they were ready to put 
up a fight for the repeal of the veto in 
such Security Council decisions as dealt 
merely with investigations of disputes, 
recommendations for settlement, appeals 
for peaceful solutions, and other actions 
short of military or economic sanctions. 


‘When Is a Formula? The big powers 
were in no mood to answer the question 
naire. The United States and Britain, 
uneasy about the undemocratic character 


of the all-out veto provision, hoped Rus- | 


sia might at least agree to token revisions 
of the Yalta formula. Yet it was hard to 
ask Russia to change a formula in one 
respect which we are insisting it stick to 
in another matter—Poland. 

As in all other major problems of the 
conferences, the solution hinged on the 
attitude of Russia. Before leaving San 
Francisco Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaft 
Molotoff left simple instructions with his 
delegation: stick to Dumbarton Oaks and 
to the Yalta agreement on voting. To 
make their point even stronger the Rus- 
sians hinted that they — walk out 
of the conference if the formula were 


“tampered _ with. 


Wanted: New Words: Secretary ot 
State Stettinius hastened to oe 
and laid the problem before President 
Truman. Or his return to San Francisco 
he told fellow delegatés there would be 
no detailed answer to the questionnaire 
and no tampering with Yalta. 

The conference lawyers were given their 
ris gs assignment yet. They were to 
draft, for the benefit of the small nations, 
a general interpretation of the voting for- 
mula, which would sound as if it modified 
the unlimited veto power of the Big Five 
but would, in fact, make no practical 
change in existing agreements. Their task 
was made harder by a Russian stand that 
the veto should apply even in determin- 
ing whether a matter is subject to veto. 
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‘Very Comfortable’ 


Under the watchful eye of F. T. Orek- 
hoff, the Soviet Union delegation’s press 
officer, the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
delegations to UNCIO made their formal 
public appearance at separate press con- 
ferences last week. Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, 
Foreign Commissar of the Ukrainian Re- 
public, stressed the individual character 
of the Ukraine, its culture, and its lan- 
guage. Kuzma B. Kiseleff, his Byelorus- 
sian colleague, declared with pride that 


ok 


Associated Press 
Manuilsky: His flag was now there 


centuries ago, Byelorussian was the dip- 
lomatic language of Eastern Europe. 
@ In reply to questions as to the extent 
of their independence from. Moscow, 
both delegates cited their constitutional 
right to secede from the U.S.S.R. 

@ “We have not seceded,” Manuilsky 
said, “because this union in economic, 
political, and military respects is bene- 
ficial to the Ukrainians.” 

@ “We have not seceded,” Kiseleff 
echoed the following day, “because we 
feel very comfortable within the union.” 
@ Until'a few days ago neither delega- 
tion was sure as to what its national flag 
was, but after hasty consultation with the 
delegates and the secretariat a San Fran- 


cisco firm finally produced the flags: for . 


the Ukrainians, a golden hammer and 
sickle and the initials U.R.S.R. in the up- 
per right corner of the red flag; for the 
Byelorussians, a star, hammer and sickle, 
and the initials B.S.S.R. in the same 
corner. ‘ 

Meanwhile, some of the secretariat 
members designated to assist the two 
delegations in selecting their flags amused 
themselves by drawing their own version 
of the designs: a Charlie McCarthy with 
a pistol pointed at his head for the Byelo- 
russians; a head with a shock of wheat in 
_ lieu of hair being pulled by an unidenti- 
__ fied hand for the Ukrainians. : 
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AND TOMORROW'S 
HIGHWAYS ARE YOURS 


When Bill’s back, instead of taking they'll be making bridge- 
heads over rivers as part of the greatest era of building America 


has ever known. 


All over the nation bulldozers, tractors, excavators, pavers 


~and many another construction machine will shove, dig and 


smooth the earth, making way for new roads and structures. 
Then, as in such equipment in the past, friction will be mini- 
mized, shafts kept in line, wheels, gears and axles turning with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings. : : 
Not only in the construction field but throughout all industry, 
agriculture, in automotive and railroad equipment and in the 
machines of war, millions of rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller 


- Bearings built into the equipment to do the job. Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


Say More War Gouds and Keep “Them 
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Today you see the 
LHS 


STERLING 


in FRANCE, and everywhere 


C, 


Plain Finish 
Also in Antique finish. 
Dozens of other models 


Other LHS Pipes: 
$10 —LUNts 
Sterncrest Ultrafine 


$7.50 — LHS 
Sterncrest 14K 
$3.50 — LHS 
Certified Purex 
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For Valor 


A few weeks before Canadian troops 
had their first major baptism of fire in 
Europe in 1942, Lt. Fred A. Tilston was 
shot in the heart during training for the 
Dieppe raid. Surgery removed the bullet 
and saved his life. Last October h2 re- 
covered from wounds suffered when he 


was blown up by a mine near Falaise, 


France. Last week, recuperating in a 
hospital in Britain from the amputation 
of both legs and other wounds, Tilston 
learned that he had won the highest 
decoration for valor in the British Em- 
pire: the Victoria Cross. 

A pharmaceutical sales manager in 
Windsor, Ont., before he enlisted in the 
Essex Scottish Regiment, Tilston had 
risen from sergeant to major before he 
led his men into combat last March in 
the Hochwald Forest defense line, last 
German bastion west~of the Rhine. 
Wounded in a bloody fight through three 
trench lines that reduced his company 
to a quarter of its battle strength, the 
89-year-old Tilston refusetl medical at- 
tention until the hard-won position was 
consolidated and several counterattacks 


‘had been beaten off. Although he had 


been hit in the ear and hip, he made at 
least six trips under heavy fire, carrying 
ammunition or directing his men, before 
the third wound “grounded” him. 

Award of the Victoria Cross post- 
humously to Sgt. Aubrey Cosens of 
Latchford, Ont., the tenth Canadian to 
win the medal in this war, was also an- 
nounced last week. A 24-year-old former 
railwayman, Cosens took over command 
of the four survivors of his platoon when 
his officer was killed during a bitter 
fight near Mooshof, Holland, on Feb. 25. 
Commandeering a tank, he directed it 
to ram a farm building occupied by the 
enemy. Then, single-handed, Cosens en- 
tered this and two other buildings, per- 
sonally killing twenty Germans:-and cap- 
turing as many more before being killed 
by a sniper’s bullet in the head. 


D. 208 


Ontario’s crucial provincial election, 
considered the touchstone for the federal 
election it will precede by one week, en- 
tered its final, bitter stage last week when 
E. B. Jolliffe, leader of the Socialist CCF 
party, charged Premier George Drew, 
Progressive-Conservative, with having op- 
erated a Gestapo-type secret police for 
the last nineteen months. ‘ 


The Jolliffe Story: Within a few weeks 
of its election in August 1943, the Drew 
government, Jolliffe said, set up a secret 
police force on the second floor of an 
old police garage at 18 Surrey Place, To- 
ronto, within a ston«’s throw of the legis- 





Canadian Army Photo 
Tilston: His heart was sound 


lative buildings. In charge of the force 
was a man known “at the moment” as 
Capt. William J. Osborne-Dempster. Few 
civil servants or regular policemen knew 
of the force, which was paid by tax- 
payers’ money without authority from 
the legislature. Its chief purpose was to 
spy on the opposition, including CCF 
members, Liberals, and Communists 
(Labor-Progressives). Reports were made 
regularly and signed in the best spy tra- 
dition with the number “D. 208.” Drew’s 
“black list of suspects,” numbering some 
16,000 names, included labor leaders, 
ministers, teachers, businessmen, and 
housewives. 

Jolliffe said that he could substantiate 
his charges with affidavits. “The whole 
thing,” he declared, “has the stench of 
Fascism . . . [it] has no parallel in any 
British country or in any other demo- 
cratic state.” 

Liberal Leader Mitchell F. Hepburn 
added fuel to the fire by charging that 
his desk in the legislative buildings had 
been rifled three times, forcing him to 
keep all his important documents at his 
home in St. Thomas. __. 

Drew promptly retorted. that Jolliffe’s 
charges were “false in every detail” and 
promised a royal-commission investiga- 
tion. Osborne-Dempster, -whom he had 
never seen since his election, had been 


_ engaged in anti-sabotage activities, he 


claimed, and had been appointed a con- 
stable in the provincial police force in 
July 1940, when Hepburn was premier. 
Attorney General Leslie Blackwell, also 
implicated in Jolliffe’s charges, said he 
had never heard anything “so fantastic.” 
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E SHIPBOARD FIGHTER 
IN THE WORLD 


A new Vought Corsair is coming up. 
This latest version of the world’s fastest shipboard fighter takes off 
faster — flies farther faster —climbs higher faster. 

* * * 
Great warplanes such as the new Corsair do not happen over night. 
They take years of development. 
An experimental model is designed and built, subjected to grueling test. 
Before production can begin, intricate manufacturing problems must 
be solved, plants tooled up. 
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As production’ models go into military service, testing continues. 
New tactics evolve fromr maneuvers and from the flaming test of 
battle. These dictate design changes to be developed, tested and 
put into production — starting a new cycle in the continuous devel- 
opment of the airplane. 


This takes time. The original Corsair fighter, built by Vought and 
by Goodyear to Vought design, was conceived seven years ago. De- 
signed for shipboard use, it first saw action three years ago with the 
Marines on Guadalcanal as a land-based fighter where it licked the 
best fighters the Japanese could offer. Now operating from aircraft 
carriers, it is playing a vital role in Navy task force attacks upon 
Japan itself, as a fighter, fighter-bomber and night fighter. 
* * * 

The new Corsair is a product of this intensive continuous develop- 
ment that has established America’s supremacy in the air. 


These cycles —development and production by the aircraft industry 
and testing and proving by the armed forces — must continue as 

‘ national policy if this nation is to preserve in the future its security 
in the skies. . 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS - CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES - SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
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Central America: Union? 


_ Presidents Juan José Arévalo of Guate- 

mala and Salvador Castafieda Castro of 
El] Salvador met recently on the border 
between their countries. They were new 
Presidents, elected successors to dictators 
overthrown last year. And out of their 

eeting came a new start for an old proj- 
' ect—federation of the five Central Ameri- 
can republics. 

Guatemala and El Salvador would 

start the ball rolling, the Presidents an- 
nounced, by setting up a temporary Fed- 
eral Council in Santa Ana, El Salvador, 
and appointing technical commissions to 
work out the details. The first steps 
toward union: would be economic: re- 
moval of customs barriers, creation of a 
single banking system, and abolition of 
immigration restrictions. Political federa- 
tion would come later, although both 
governments declared that they would 
_ preserve their political sovereignty. 
’ El Salvador and Guatemala hastened 
to assure their Central American neigh- 
bors, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Hon- 
duras, that the propoasd union was not 
a coalition against them: “It was agreed 
to invite the heads of state and ple 
of other Central American republics to 
join the federation.” 


The Indestructible Idea: The initia- 
tive seemed to come from Arévalo, who 
had said in his inaugural address last 
March: “The sorrow of our history is not 
only due to domestic nazism; we suffer 
also the sorrow of dismemberment. There 
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is no Guatemalan who does not love Cen- 
tral America as a political ideal.” 

But the movement had actually ag, 
more than 100 years ago when the five 
provinces of the Captaincy of Guatemala 
declared their independence from Spain 
and formed the first Central American 
Union. That union died in dictators’ quar- 
rels, but the idea was revived many times. 

The ousting of the dictators of Guate- 
mala and El Salvador opened the way 
for the Arévalo-Castafieda Castro pro- 

sal. Whether the new Presidents would 

ave better luck than their predecessors 
depended on the attitude of the other 
Central American countries. President 
Somoza of Nicaragua is reported to have 
said he would resign his office if neces- 
sary to bring about federation. But the 
Honduran Government is expected to 
label the plan “Communism.” Costa Ri- 
cans may resist federation for another 
reason; they fear the loss of the real 
democracy they now have. 


Mexico: Sinarquista Slump 
Last year the annual rally of the Sinar- 
quista (extreme rightist) movement in 
Mexico drew a crowd of 30,000. Last 
week only 12,000 or so met at Ledn, 
Guanajuato, to commemorate the or- 
ganization’s eighth anniversary. And they 
were not an impressive lot—contingents 
of ragged and hungry ts who 
poured into Leén by trick, by ox cart, 


‘and on foot, carrying the banner of Sin- 


arquismo: a green map of Mexico in 
a white circle on a red background. 





Sinarquista Salute: Peasant followers of the rightist movement 
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Troops guarded the meeting and there 
were no incidents. The long-winded 
speeches, delivered from a stand over 
which a huge Mexican flag was draped 
like an arch, contributed nothing new to 
Sinarquista doctrine, which echoes that 
of the Spanish Falange: attacks on Rus- 
sia, advocacy of a Catholic social order, 
and denunciation of Nazism. 

The former “Supreme Chief,” Manuel 
Torres Bueno, resigned and was replaced 
by Gildardo Gonzalez Sanchez, 80-year- 
old Jalisco lawyer, a sturdy veteran of 
the movement. He pledged himself to 
heal the split which disrupted the organi- 
zation last year, but his appointment: was 
branded as “spurious” by a leader of the 
extremist minority which broke away 


. from the main body. 


Internal dissension, the drying-up of 
sources of funds, and the failure to adopt 
fighting policies have reduced the mem- 
bership of the Unién Nacional Sinar- 

uista from about 500,000 to not more 
an 300,000. Its strength appears to be 
draining away. 

Sinarquista leaders deny any respon- 
sibility for anti-Protestant activity. But 
this continues where Sinarquista strength 
is greatest. The latest outbreaks have 
included the bombing of Protestant 
churches in Leén and at Ojitlan in Oaxaca 
State. A Protestant pastor was attacked 
in Veracruz. Frequent disturbances in 
that state, aimed mostly at Methodists, 
have not been traced conclusively to the 
Sinarquistas, but their propaganda ap- 
pears to have been a factor. 


Peru: The Home Stretch 


As Peru’s Presidential campaign :en- 
tered the home stretth—the election is 
June 10—every wall and lamppost in 
Lima was plastered with propaganda for 
Gen: Eloy G. Ureta, -candidate of the 
groups which support the present Prado 
administration: Only a few newspaper 
squibs promoted the cause of the op- 

ition candidate, the lawyer-diplomat 
José Luis. Bustamante Rivero. 

But last week Ureta suffered two hard 
blows in two days. The newspaper La 
Prensa, which originally launched his 
candidacy, withdrew its support. And 
the powerful conservative Revolutionary 
Union party dropped him. It charged that 
the conditions upon which it had —— 
to ene Urefa have not been ed 
and that failure to repeal “certain meas- 
ures se have oe ee the 
purpose of coercin: e y of our 

litical life” would deprive the party of 

necessary guarantees. 

As Ureta lost . support, Bustamante 

ed th sg gg Partid 
accept e registration of the ido 
del Pueblo (People’s party), ‘formerly 
the APRA (Alianza Popular Revolu- 
cionaria Americana). This strong leftist 
party, which previously was outlawed, 
longs to the Democratic Front which 
backs Bustamante. 
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LET A DITTO ~ 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS EXPERT ~ 
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CHART YOUR COURSE! 


Ditto Business System designers have had years of expe- 
rience in fitting Ditto systems to individual businesses. 
There is one of these specialists in your vicinity or nearby 
—a man it will pay you to consult regarding your own 
particular problems of— 


PRODUCTION ... save up to 36 hours getting orders 


into your shop! 


PURCHASING . - . Get raw materials into your plant 
10 days faster! 


PAYROLL ... All records from one single writing! 
ORDER-BI LLING...ziminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


Write today for sample Ditto Systems 
DITTO, inc., 625 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
"Ditto Machines Now Available To Anyone.” 
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Gold Speculation Rolls Unchecked 
in Raging Toronto Stock Market 


U.S. and Canadian Buyers 
Keep Unregulated Boom Moving 
While Controls Are Sought 


Two events touched off a stock-market 
m in Canada last summer: the Bretton 


Woods conference, which told the world 


that post war exchange would be based 
on gold, and the discovery of gold at 
Giant Yellowknife in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, near Great Slave Lake.. By last 
week the Toronto Stock Exchange, prin- 
- cipal market for Canadian mining shares, 
had developed one of the fastest moving 
gold-stock speculations of all time. The 
cream of Canada’s wartime prosperity 
and millions of speculative dollars from 
the United States were pouring in. 

Traders call it the diamond-drill mar- 
ket because all the excitement has been 
based on ore samples brought to the sur- 
face with diamond-tipped tools. Actual 
| underground mining development and 
new production have been held back by 
wartime restrictions on manpower and 
machinery. 

Some speculators have taken enormous 
| market profits. For example, when Camp- 
bell Red Lake Mines, Ltd., was organized 


Gold-mine stocks jump from pennies to dollars on the Toronto Stock Exchange 


last summer to exploit holdings between 
two proved mines, insiders got in at 5 
cents a share. In October, a New York 
dabbler bought 5,000 shares at 15 cents 
($750). He sold out his last 1,000 shares 


last week with a seven-month profit of 


about 2,000 per cent. Those who started 
the venture could figure even more fan- 
tastic profits. The 5-cent stock had gone 
up to $3, and its unmined holdings had 
a market value of $10,500,000, exceed- 
ing that of many dividend payers a few 
years ago. 

At Quemont, a copper-gold property 
in Quebec abandoned in 1930, gr 
located new ore by an indicator ied 
the magnatometer and diamond drilling 
brought up promising samples. Quemont 
shares climbed from a 1945 low of 18 
cents to $10.50. East Sullivan has moved 
from 40 cents up to $6.75. this year, and 
many others have climbed hundreds of 
percentage points. 


The Fever Spreads: Unscrupulous 
traders, including some who quit Wall 
Street with advent of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in. 1934, have 
been infecting their contacts with the 
gold fever by mail, telegraph, and tele- 
phone. In the United States, Better Busi- 
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ness Bureau investigators report that 
more than half the states have tried to 
block the get-rich-quick sales talk from 
Toronto. The Canadian Better Business 
Bureau and reputable brokers in the 


. dominion have sent factory posters across 


the border warning American workers 
against buying unknown gold stocks 
without investigation. 

The SEC is virtually powerless, because 
registration of Canadian stocks can be 
required in the United States only when 
solicitation originates in this country. A 


SEC statement acknowledged that the 


States and the SEC had no checkrein 
on Toronto dealers except publicity. 
However, the SEC did call a hearing in 
Philadelphia May $1 to consider a stop 
order against La Salle Yellowknife Gold 
Mines, Ltd., which had filed a registra- 
tion statement. d 

Canadian regulation has been pretty 
light, but a bill to tighten up control by 
the Ontario Securities Commission will 
be introduced at the next session of the 
provincial: legislature: Besides calling for 
compulsory stock registration, this meas- 
ure would abolish over-the-counter trad- 
ing by requiring all transactions to be 
made through the Toronto Exchange, and 
would prohibit telephone or telegraph 
solicitation except among friends or busi- 
ness associates. ~ 

The influential Financial Post of Toron- 
to recently editorialized against “the busy 
little Toronto group which tries to defend 
and perpetuate stock racketeering.” It 
pointed out that Nebraska schoolteachers 
were being warned by their state superin- 
tendent against “persons from Toronto” 
who solicit orders for gold stocks, thus 
giving all Canadian investments a bad 
name. Gold-mining stocks are “a long 
risk of venture capital,” The Post noted, 
“but this certainly does not mean that 
tego must ‘also face the risk of 
plain robbery.” : 

The Toronto Exchange itself is a re- 
spectable and exclusive organization, 
having only 118 seats owned by 86 firms. 
(The New York Stock Exchange has 


1,875 seats and 565 member firms.) The 


Toronto Exchange has had one 5,000,000- 
share trading day this year; the New 
York Stock Exchange hasn’t had one 
since Hitler invaded Poland “in 1989. 
But until Toronto shares began to boom, 
they were priced in pennies against New 
York stock dollars, so even a small To- 
ronto investor déals in thousands of shares 
at a time. 


Significance 
Wild speculative excitement can’t last 
forever in any market. But Canadians in 





- touch with the Toronto boom point out, 


quite logically, that most Canadian stocks 
and Canadian brokers are altogether 
reputable and not all are inf with 
gold fever. 

One good result of the mining-share 
boom is the financing of important min- 
eral discoveries. Sidney Norman, mining 
reporter of The Toronto Globe and Mail. 
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HOW FAR can our submarines 
range from their bases? 

How long can they brave 
_ enemy waters? 


These are heavily airgai 


secrets . . . deadly ones for the 


Japs! For a full seventy-five per cent of Jap shipping sunk 
to date is credited to our great fleet of submarines. 


But it is no secret that air conditioning is one of the 
major factors in their improved efficiency. Submarine air 
conditioning, a Navy- York development, has done away 
with corrosion of electrical controle—making possible the 


installation of more powerful propulsion machinery. And 


with lowered humidity, personnel can now withstand 
much longer tours of duty. 


In the modern sub, air conditioning and appetizing 


YORK 


foods kept fresh by refrigeration help our men maintain 
good physical condition. Mental attitudes improve. .. 
men even gain weight where previously, without the 
benefits of mechanical cooling, they lost rapidly on 
extended patrols. 


Peacetime Range of Mechanical Cooling 


Today all York facilities are devoted to the supply of the 
armed forces and essential industry. After Victory, the engi- 
neering experience which has helped bring submarine air 
conditioning and refrigeration to its present high efficiency 
will bring the benefits of vastly improved mechanical cooling 
to a waiting peacetime world. 

We at York, and our branches and distributors across the 
nation look forward to the time when we can spread these 
benefits—wider and farther—from modest homes to mighty 


i skyscrapers. York Corporation, York, Penna, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL 


COOLING SINCE 1885 
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Associated Press 


Homesteaders, 1945 Style: Hundreds of Los Angeles home-seekers lined up, 


days before the Federal government started passing out priorities for low-cost i 





reasons that “Canada stands today where 
the United States stood 50 and 75 years 
ago, entering a period of the greatest ex- 
pansion and prosperity in her history.” 
And speculation, even though many 
speculators lose their shirts, will stimulate 
development of,Canada’s mineral wealth, 
which remains largely untouched. What 
. geologists call the “pre-Cambrian shield” 
- of mineral deposits, including gold, plat- 
inum, silver, copper, chrome, zinc, molyb- 
denum, nickel, and rare metals, extends 
across the country, from coast to coast. 
In most cases, however, nothing more 
conclusive than diamond drilling has 
been done, and the conservative element 
feels that thousands of ill-advised specula- 
tors will get their fingers burned. Strict 
regulation and reform legislation proba- 
bly won't be applied to the Toronto Stock 
Exchange until after this happens: 


Expansion in Houston 


When Fred Lazarus Jr. of Columbus, 
Ohio, recently visited his son Ralph, a 
second lieutenant at Ellington Field, 
Texas, he became convinced that nearby 
Houston would expand its present popu- 
lation of about 500,000 (1940 census: 
$84,514) to 1,000,000. Last week he 
backed his hunch with $9,000,000. As 
president of Federated De nt 
Stores, Inc., Lazarus bought the city’s 
largest department store, Foley Bros. Dry 
Goods Co., plus real estate for a new 
store location and parking lot. Architects 

an to design a 450,000-square-foot 
building. 

The purchase fitted neatly into Laza- 
rus’s plans. Already ringing up sales of 


$182,000,000 a year in five department 
stores, he is launching a nationwide ex- 
pansion program. In cities of more than 
250,000, Federated will buy or estab- 
lish stores that can do an annual volume 
of at least $7,000,000 each. Foley’s 
takes in about $8,000,000 a year. 

Fast Expansion: Fifty years of mer- 
chandising are behind the Lazarus deter- 


mination to find new markets to conquer. - 


At 10 he was selling men’s collars in 
father’s store in Columbus for 25 cents 
a Saturday. After quitting college to work 
full time, he revised bookkeepin: 
system, rebuilt the store, and persuad 
his father to put in women’s wear. B 
1928 F. & R. Lazarus & Co., Inc., 
prospered enough to buy out Shillito’s, a 
98-year-old department store in Cincin- 
nati. 

A year later, when Federated was get- 
ting under way, Lazarus chipped in both 
stores. The new holding company also 
acquired a majority of the common 
of Filene’s in Boston, Abraham & Straus 
in Brooklyn, and Bloomingdale’s in New 
York. In only one year since then have 
Federated’s_ profits drop below 
$1,000,000. In the year ended July 31, 
1944, it cleared $3,900,000 after paying 
income taxes of $10,400,000. 

Even after becoming head man in Fed- 
erated this January, Lazarus continued to 
live in Columbus. Three brothers—Simon, 
Robert, and Jeffrey—help manage the 
stores there 1 in Cincinnati. Ralph, 


now out of the Army, runs the basement 
store in Columbus. Only daughter Ann 
has forsaken Ohio. She works as a buyer 
for Bloomingdale’s hicth-school shop. 
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Labor-Management Forum: _ 
Which Way Auto Industry? 


The chief roadblock in the way of new- 
car manufacture .was removed last week. 
Chairman J. A. Krug of the War Produc- 
tion Board ruled that companies may 


make passenger cars after July 1 and — : 


turn out 200,000 during 1945. These 
autos, face-lifted 1942 models, will be 
tightly rationed. , 

The industry breathed a short sigh of 
relief over this long-awaited action, then 
turned to its remaining problems. One of 
the most urgent is labor relations. In re- 


cent months the companies have com-— , 
_ plained that the unions are us 
power and trying to run the plants. For — 
their part labor leaders have predicted _ 
an-all-out 


that reconversion would bring 
assault on the United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO) by employers. 


How They Stand: The conflict be- 
tween management and labor involves 
three basic issues. George Romney, 
spokesman for the industry as managing 

i r of the Automotive il for 
War Production, and R. J. Thomas, 
UAW president, summarized their stands 
for NEWSWEEK: : 
ae Resear Droeatt The CIO i 

iggest holding company ever al- 
lowed to flourish in this country. If it suc 
ceeds in its present objective of 


tastic merger experts ever conceived. It’s 


time we developed a moder labor policy — i 


that takes into account the present 
strength of the unions. That can be done 
only by decentralizing the UAW into a 


loose association of individual plant | 


unions. XN 

THomas: My first union experience 
was in a little independent union at 
Chrysler. We expanded because officials 
at our plant took the position that wage 
increases were. matters of corporation- 
wide policy. When we sat down with © 
Chrysler to talk wages and working con- 
ditions, they claimed they had to main- 
tain their competitive position in the 
industry. That forced us to merge our 
independent unions with the UAW. 

Industry-wide Bargaining—RoMney: A 
lot of people ‘are saying employers ought 
to organize on the same basis as the CIO. 
That would be the first step toward 
cartelization of American industry and a 
corporate state. When employers band 
together to counteract the power of the 
unions, they start out by bargaining on 
wages and hours and end by asking the 
power to fix production and prices. 

Tuomas: We would like to sit down as 
an organization with the complete auto 


industry and negotiate wage scales and 
labor conditions. That would take wages 


out of competition and put the manufac- 
turer in a better position because he 


ing their = 


# 


icipa- 
tion in management, it will hold a con- 
centration of economic and individual ~ 
power exceeding anything the most fan- | 





“Whiskey On Its Way to Age’’— painted at the distillery by Franklin Boggs 


87 years at fine whiskey- making 


makes this whiskey good 


"tom, HearwOrs 
et eee emer ts: tapers vs M0 OF 


It takes barrels of 
money to win a war. 
Ic takes all the money 
you can put into war 
bonds. Buy more... hold 
them! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. 





LET ME HANDLE THIS ONE, LADY 


Sure, I’m only a pup, ma’am. But, 
wherever Bryant gas heating and I 
go on the job, old-fashioned furnace 
tending ideas always get the ax... 
(sometimes, even the saw) ! 

You wanted to forget furnace dirt, 
grime and slaving. You were tired of 
feeding a furnace that never was 
satisfied. You wanted heating equip- 
ment that took no more space than a 
bookcase, that would look right in 
that recreation room you planned so 
carefully. You wanted heating equip- 


ment that would help make yours a 


healthier, happier home. 

Your wishes came true when you 
took the advice of your architect, 
builder and gas company. You picked 
Bryant, the gas heating that lets the 
pup be furnace man. And, if every 
homemaker thinking about heating 
knew what you know now, ma’am, 
they would all listen when I say... 
“let me handle this one, lady!” 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 


ryan 


HEATING 
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could quit worrying about his wage pol- 
icy and concentrate on technological im- 
provement. 


Worker Efficiency—Romney: Either 
the industry is going to reestablish its 
pattern of improving productivity year 
by year by better tooling and better pro- 
duction methods—with ‘workers continu- 
ing to put forth an honest day’s work—or 
it will retrogress. Before the Mead war- 
investigating committee, every witness 
except Dick Frankensteen of the UAW 
agreed that production efficiency had 
dropped from 15 to 50 per cent since 
prewar days. The only thing that has 
happened since the hearings is an inten- 
sified effort to smear management. 

Tuomas: We believe that we should 
take advantage of all technological ad- 
vances because only in that way will the 
worker be able to get more in his pay- 
check. In many instances the automotive 
_industry has not yet accepted collective 
- bargaining in good faith. The very fact 
that they oppose the Murray-Green-John- 
ston labor-management peace charter 
(NEwsweEEK, April 9) makes it reason- 
able to suppose that they do not want 
to work these things out peacefully. 


Significance-— 


Because the UAW is the country’s big- 
gest union, with about 1,000,000 mem- 
bers, key men in both industry and labor 
are watching closely the conflict that is 
articulated in the sharp words of Rom- 
ney and Thomas. 

And because automobiles have become 
a symbol of government-sponsored, gov- 
emment-limited reconversion, the out- 
come of this conflict may well chart the 
course of labor-management relations for 
all branches of business enterprise. 

As the controls over wages, manpower, 
and production are relaxed, both employ- 
er and worker will operate under less 
compulsion to keep the industrial peace. 
Both management and labor have been 
storing up grievances. A botch of recon- 
version, at this point, could lead to open 
strife that would find plenty of ill feeling 
to feed upon. 


A Labrador Mesabi 


In the last two years American interest 
in Labrador has begun to revive, and 
for a sound business reason. Iron de- 
posits, where Western Labrador juts into 
Quebec, have given evidence that this 
region contains the greatest reserve of 
high-grade ore discovered in North Amer- 
ica since the fabulous Mesabi Range of 
Minnesota was opened in 1892. 

In Quebec, interest in Labrador 
warmed up considerably last week. Pre- 
mier Maurice Duplessis struck a popular 
note when he demanded, in a committee 
discussion of a bill to aid Quebec mining, 
that Labrador be given back to Quebec. 
Labrador has belonged to Newfoundland 
since litigation between Canada and 
Newfoundland was settled by decision 
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of the privy council of England in 1927. 
Newfoundland gave up its dominion 
status in 1933, when it couldn’t meet 
financial obligations, and is now a kind 
of crown colony. 

A potent combination of interests owns 
the Labrador iron rights. Control is held 
by the Timmins family, famous Canadian 
mine owners, through Hollinger Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines, Ltd., which also owns 
the largest producing gold mine in Can- 
ada. Hollinger bought control of the 
Labrador Mining & Exploration Co., Ltd., 
and its 20,000-square-mile concession in 
1942 and the following year transferred 


a minority interest to the M. A. Hama 


Co. of Cleveland. Hanna owns the largest 
interest (600,000 shares) in the National 
Steel Corp., as well as Great Lakes car- 
riers and iron, manganese, and coal mines. 


How Good Is It? Dr. J. A. Retty, chief 
geologist for the Labrador company, re- 
ported that analyses from nine ore bodies 
and three outcrops show from 57.9 to 
69.4 per cent iron plus manganese, ex- 








Retty digs up signs of iron-ore riches 


oY 


ceptionally low in phosphorus and sul- 
phur. Samples compare favorably with 
Mesabi Range commercial-grade, 51.25 
per cent metallic iron. 

Labrador iron is considered a long, 
long-range investment. Development cost 
to date is estimated at $1,000,000; an 
additional $75,000,000 must be spent be- 
fore commercial production can be 
achieved. Ample water’ power is avail- 
able at Grand Falls, and a railroad will 
have to be built from the ore deposits 350 
miles south to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Eventually, Labrador is expected to 
become one of the world’s great sources 
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of iron. It may never become the home oi 
heavy industry, because of its rigorous 
climate and because the only knowa coal 
deposits available nearby, in Nova Scotia, 
are considered second-rate by the steel 
industry. However, a rail connection to 
the St. Lawrence would make its raw 
material readily available for cheap water 
transport to Atlantic coast mills in the 
United States, to all Greac Lakes ports, 
and to Europe. 


Steel: Hike or Mirage? 


Steel prices went up last week. So did 
the temperature of stecl men. Seventeen 
months after the industry had requested 
an increase in price ceilings to meet 
rising costs, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration granted boosts of between 1 and 2 
per cent on fourteen steel products, but 
threatened reductions on others. 

The industry’s earnings before income 
taxes have improved over 1936-39, the 
OPA decided, but on some individual 
items companies have not been recover- 
ing all their out-of-pocket expenses. It 
therefore approved increases of from $2 
to $7 a ton, effective May 23. All may be 
offset when the OPA completes a study 
of profitable steel items. and determines 
whether to lower their prices. 

Steelmakers hit the new ceilings. On 
the bread-and-butter items constituting 
the bulk of normal production, Walter E. 
Watson, vice president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co., said the com- 
panies will continue to lose money. And 
as war needs slacken, they will make 
fewer of the specialty items on which 
there has been some profit. 


The Sugar Minimum 


Two days before Rep. Clinton P. An- 
derson, New Mexico Democrat, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Agriculture (see 
page 86), his House Food Investigatin 
Committee warned of the “coming crisis 
in sugar: 

@ By 1946, world stockpiles will be prac- 
tically exhausted, and consumption “will 
have to come entirely out of current pro- 
duction.” 
@ United States civilians will be lucky 
this year to get 5,000,000 tons of sugar, 
a decrease of more than 20 per cent from 
last year’s total. Per capita consumption 
will fall to 70.8 pounds, against the 220 
allowed the Army. 

Holding out the hope that there might 
“still be time for remedial action,” the 
committee proposed a “very substantial” 
screening of present overseas allocations. 
This would save as much as 125,000 tons, 
and would partially counter the effect 
of wartime decline of European sugar- 
beet production, loss of the Philippines 
for three years, and droughts in Latin 
America. The committee also called for 
drastic tightening of rationing enforce- 
ment and for “one coordinating head” 
with supreme authority over all govern- 
ment agencies handling sugar. 
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Unique PAPER 


CEOSO 
* 





Water '=™) 
doesn’t weaken it 





Grease : 
doesn’t penetrate 


Maybe you hadn’t realized there is a 
paper like this. It’s Patapar* Vegetable 

archment. Here are the surprising 
facts. Patapar has such great wet- 
strength it can be soaked in water for 
days—boiled vigorously—and remain 
intact and strong. This same paper. has 
the power to resist penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. 


Retuper has solved 
thousands of problems 


Its unusual qualities have made Patapar 
the outstanding packaging material for 
hard-to-protect products like butter, 
meats, fish, cheese, shortening. It is used 
for milk can gaskets, bottle hoods, liners 
for motor oil containers, rubber mold 
liners, substitute for Holland cloth or 
oiled silk—and for a thousand and one 
other purposes. 


Business Men: 


Right now most of the Patapar produced 
is required for war purposes. But a lim- 
ited amount is available for essential 
civilian needs. And if you’re looking 
ahead, this is a good time to investigate 
and see how Patapar 
might be helpful in your 
business. When writing by 
please give us as much 
information as_ possible 
about the application 
you have in mind, so we 
can suggest the type of 
Patapar most appropri- 
ate for your use. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco ¥ 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago - 


- (@eadquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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‘ nesota, Republican spear- 








A Lecture to Republicans 


by RALPH ROBEY 


From thé point of view of exag- 
geration and absurdity it is difficult 
to choose between the arguments of- 
fered by the Democrats and Republi- 
cans in the House debate on the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. . 

Robert L. Doughton of North Caro- 
lina, Democratic sponsor of , 


less and wholly unrealistic to think 
that we have even an outside chance 
of attaining it within the foreseeable 
future. Most nations unquestionably 
will continue to keep tariffs against 
our goods, and some will. try to take 
advantage of any concessions we make. 
Further, regardless of what we may 
think of our past policy, 





the measure, opened by say- 
ing that this bill provides 
the “first real test” of 
whether this country is will- 
ing to cooperate in world 
affairs. 

Harold Knutson of Min- 


head of the opposition 
group, countered by de- 
claring that passage of this 
proposed measure would 
“invite economic chaos in America.” 

Both of these statements are abso- 
lutely silly. The final action of Con- 
gress on the bill (it passed the House 
last Saturday by a vote of 239 to 153) 
may provide a test of how, and to 
what degree, we are willing to co- 
operate in world affairs, but by no 
stretch of the imagination can it be 
considered either the “first” or the 
“real” test of what our broad under- 
lying international policy will be. And 
as to Knutson’s idea that passage of 


. this bill would “invite economic chaos” 


—well, this bill certainly is less of a 
danger in this direction than would be 
general Congressional acceptance of 
such archaic economic asininity as 
that statement reveals. 

For the benefit of the opponents of 
this measure, therefore, which means 
Republicans for the most part, let's 
try to think through the problem and 
arrive at some sensible solution. 


We may properly begin with the 
thesis that the ard and freer the 
markets in which we can sell what we 
produce, the better it is for us both 
individually and as a nation. That is 
so obvious that it is not necessary to 
argue it out. If anyone finds it im- 
— to accept this view he had 

tter reexamine the basic premises 
of his thinking, because this is a fun- 
damental principle of our system of 
individual enterprise. 

This means that theoretically the 
ideal would be to have no barriers be- 
tween nations, just as theoretically 
there are no barriers between our 
states against the movement of 0 
But while this is an ideal, it is hope- 





the fact is that our economy 
has been develo behind 
tariff walls, and that has cre- 
ated a situation which can- 
not be just tossed aside as of 
no importance. 

We also must recognize 
that for military purposes 
certain lines of production 
are necessary more or less 
regardless go and that 
if these industries are not 
protected by tariffs they will have to 
be subsidized directly. And certainly 
even the most rabid “free trader” will 
not maintain that we should blindly 
throw open our markets to wholesale 
“dumping” by subsidized foreign pro- 
ducers. 

On the other hand it is equally im- 
perative that we recognize that we are 
a long-term creditor nation—which 
means that other countries buy more 
from us in the way of goods and serv- 
ice than we buy them—and that 
if we are to be paid for what we sell, 
we must make .it possible for other 
nations to get their goods into our 
markets, — 


Where does this leave us as a 
practical matter? It leaves us, if we 
are to have a full employment and a 
decent standard of living in this coun- 


try, with no alternative but to adopt — 


as our national policy the gradual re- 
duction of protective tariffs, such re- 
duction to be continued to that point 
at which it establishes a reasonable 
balance in our international account. 

Now, granted, the reciprocal-trade 
agreements pregram may not be the 
perfect method for accomplishing this 
result. Certainly there are various as- 
pects of it that are open to criticism. 
But it still remains true that after ten 
years no important segment of our 
economy can show that it has been 
seriously hurt by the program. 

Unless the Republicans can offer 
something better than mere opposi- 
tion, therefore, which so far they have 
been unable to do, they would do well 
to forget their partisan economics and 
support this measure. 
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~home-maker market 


Q. Which of the leading cities has the 
largest percentage of its families 
living in individual homes? 

A. Philadelphia, third largest city of 
the United States. 

This point is given top billing here, so 

to speak, because it’s a highly impor- 

tant one in gauging the potentialities 
of a consumer market. For where the 
family furnishes and maintains a dwell- 
ing, family wants and family purchases 


cover a wider range of commodities 
than any other type of living. 


In today’s wartime economy, there 
is another significant manifestation of 
Philadelphia market potential. It is 
saving as well as spending. It is the 
certainty with which a backlog of con- 
sumer demand is being built up. 


As present and future spending plans 
are made, the advertising in one news- 
paper has a big influence on those 


plans. That newspaper is read daily 
by nearly 4 out of 5 of the Philadelphia 
families. It is The Evening Bulletin, 
newspaper that goes home in this city 
of homes. The Bulletin has a circulation 
exceeding 600,000, the largest evening 
circulation in America. 


In Philadelphia — 


nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 
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Acme Photos 
Boothby denies his engagement to Inga 


Broken: In Hollywood, Inca Arvap, 27, 
Danish screen writer whom Hitler is said 
to have called “the perfect Nordic 
beauty,” broke her engagement to Ros- 
ERT Bootusy, 43, British Member of 
Parliament, rather than “hamper his ca- 
reer.” Miss Arvad said the British press 
was playing up as contacts with Hitler. 
interviews she obtained from him for a 
Danish newspaper. Boothby, who met 
the blond writer while here for the San 
Francisco conference, denied they were 
engaged, but added: “If we decide to get 
married, this story will make no difference.” 


Birthdays: HERBERT MARSHALL, movie 
actor, 55, May 23. 

Jan_Curist1an Smuts, Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa, 75, May 24. 

QUEEN Mary, 78, May 26. The dow- 
ager queen, who has made only one trip 
to London (from her wartime home in 
Gloucestershire) in the last five years, 
plans to return to the capital soon. 

THE Dionne QUINTUPLETS, Annette, 
Cecile, Emilie, Marie, and Yvonne, Ll 
years old Monday, May 28. 


Bobby Cop: In Nutley, N.J., PaTRrot- 
MAN 5 Davis, 27, wore lipstick, 


saddle shoes, a blue sports coat, and a . 


shoulder bag to hunt car wolves. His first 
victim, Joseph de Rosa, 29, of Belleville, 
asked: “Afraid of me, honey?” but turned 
and ran when Davis snickered: “I’m the 
police.” De Rosa was fined $100 for dis- 
orderly conduct. 


A Medal for Doris: Near the Austrian- 
Czech border, Doris DuKE CROMWELL, 
tobacco heiress, received a Soviet decora- 
tion from Marshal Feodor I. Tolbukhin. 


-The heiress, in Italy for the United Sea- 


men’s Service, had managed to get to the 
party which the Marshal gave for Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr. After Patton pinned 
one of his medals on a Soviet Wac, Tol- 


“bukhin gave one of his ribbons.to a uni- 


formed woman sitting among the Ameri- 
can guests. She was Doris Cromwell. 


Trial in Error: Sentenced to two years at 
hard labor for smacking uncooperative 
Nazi prisoners of war whom he was 

arding in France, Pvt. JosEpH MCGEE, 
3, of Worcester, Mass., was freed and 
restored to duty after his father had pro- 
tested to Congress. 


Engaged: THEopora ROOSEVELT, dancer, 
and Tuomas C. Keocn, artist and de- 
signer of stage sets; in New York, May 
25. Miss Roosevelt, daughter of Lt. Col. 
Archibald Roosevelt and granddaughter 


of President Theodore Roosevelt, has ap- - 


peared in “Sadie Thompson” and other 
Broadway shows. 


Longies: Fron Germany, MARLENE 
DIETRICH wrote to The New York World- 
Telegram denying she had offered her 
scanties to Pete Carroll, Associated Press 
photographer, as a souvenir. The actress 
said she had been deluged with letters 


from GI’s who wanted scanties. “I do: 


not know where to reach Pete,” she 
wrote, “but I would like to find him so 
that he can answer all the letters for me 
and maybe ask Mrs. Carroll to help me 
out with the scanties, as I don’t have 
any.” The letter was signed: “Long John— 
Marlene Dietrich.” 


Smartest: Jupby GARLAND, movie actress, 
topped the list of the world’s “ten smart- 
est women” chosen by the French Con- 
gress of Fashion in Paris. Miss Garland 
was commended for her fashion “sanity.” 


Celebrated: In Washington, D. C., Mary 
MarGARET TRUMAN, daughter of the 
President and Mrs. Truman, danced the 
Virginia Reel with Capt. EVERETT WALK 
of the United States Army, at the cele- 
bration of the 55th anniversary of the 
founding of the Pan American Union. 


Harris & Ewing 
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Gerda (left) and Helen, still smiling 


Caught: In Germany, HELEN SENsBuURG, 
31, propaganda broadcaster known as 
“Mary of Arnhem,” was captured by, the 
Allies. Her husband, a German army cap- 
tain, is a prisoner of the Russians. “Mary,” 
who lived in England for ten years before 
the war, used to try to break down the 
morale of Allied troops in Holland. Cap- 
tured with her was Gerpa Warko, 24, 
another broadcaster. Gerda lived in New 
York for thirteen years and went to school 
on Staten Island. 


Censored: In New York, the Board of 
Transportation tossed 3,000 swim-suit ads 
out of New York subway cars. The ads 
showed a blonde in a bra-type bathing 
suit floating in the surf, while a male in 
brief trunks kissed her. When passengers 
complained that the posters were sug- 
gestive, the Board of Transportation took 
another look. Its secretary, William Je- 
rome Daley, voicing the board’s verdict 
that “the ad must go,” promised to re- 
move them. 


Back: In Holl ood, Calit., Crark 
Gas.e, 44, was back on a movie set for 
the first time in three and a half years. 


- Gable enlisted in the Army as a private 


soon after the death of his wife, Carole 
Lombard, in an. airplane crash in 1942. 
After serving with the Army Air Forces 
in England, he was recently discharged 
with the rank of major. 


Married: PETER Lorre, 41, movie char- 
acter actor, and KaaREN VERNE, 27, ac- 
tress; in Las Vegas, Nev., May 25. Miss 
Verne obtained her divorce from Arthur 
Young, British bandleader, earlier the 
same day. 

LIoNEL STANDER, 37, movie actor, and 
Mrs. Johanne Havens-Monteagle Miller, 
27, Pebble Beach, Calif., socialite; in 
New York, May 25. The marriage was 
Stander’s third, Mrs. Miller’s second. 

T/Scr. Jake Linpsey, 24, of Lucedale, 
Miss., 100th infantryman to receive the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and BEv- 
ERLY Harcreaves, 19, the Lexington, 
Mass., girl he met on a blind date four 
years ago; in Lucedale, Miss., May 27. 
Lindsey had only two dates with Miss 


Capt. Walk and Miss Truman at rehearsal Hargreaves before he went overseas. 








Another’ Foe to Crush! 


wow the mighty forces of America 
a0and our Allies are turned all-out 
towards Japan. No one can relax for 

D a a moment until final Victory is won. 


More and more supplies will be 
needed for the vast Pacific fronts. 
Industry will provide these supplies 
and Gaylord will’ keep turning out 
the boxes that assure safe delivery 
half-across the world. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General 0 


AND SOUD FIBRE BOXES... FOLDING CARTONS...KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS...K 


’ New York ¢ Chicago e San Francisco « Atlanta 
New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle ¢ Indianapolis 
Houston « Los Angeles ¢ Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Wogh 
Tampa ¢ Detroit ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Greenville ¢ Portland 
Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City « St. Louis « Memphis 
San Antonio « Kansas City « Milwaukee « Bogalusa 
Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton 

Hickory « Greensboro 
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, Have a Go, England! 
“ENGLAND IN PERIL” 


Fourteen days after V-E Day; Aus- 
tralians read that front-page headline, 
and looked thoughtful. 

Next day: “ENGLAND DEFEATED.” The 
Australians relaxed and smiled. 

It had come out all right after all— 
Australia had won the first international 
cricket test match played since 1938 at 
Lord’s in London. Final score: Australia 
562, England 561. } 

To a noncricketer, cricket is a ritual- 
istic performance in which everybody 
including the players Sits or stands 
around waiting glumly for something to 
turn up. To a cricket lover, the waiting 
is as much a part of the fun as waiting 


* for a bite is to a fisherman. 


There are eleven players to a team. 
Two batsmen stand before two wickets, 
22 yards apart. A bowler (pitcher) de- 
livers the ball to the batsman he faces. 
After eight balls have been bowled, the 


* fielders shift to the other side of the 


field and another bowler throws to the 
opposite side. The batsmen must prevent 
the ball from hitting the wicket—an out. 


Other outs: beating a batsman back to 
the wicket with the ball, catching a fly 
ball. A run is scored when a batsman hits 
the ball (in any direction) and both 
batsmen run from wicket to wicket. 
Thete are ten outs to an “innings,” and 
then the other side goes to bat. Conse- 
quently, although there may be only two 
innings in a match, it can take the er 
part of three days. 


Run-a-Minute-Plus: The Victory Test, 
May 19-22, lacked little despite the fact 
that. it was unofficial and that teams 
(members of the fighting services) were 
out of practice. All Australian papers had 
correspondents in the stands along with 
the cricket writers of England. Strategy, 
tactics, prospects, and results were Te. 
cussed as lengthily as—and more knowl- 
edgeably than—any campaign of war. 
Twenty-three thousand spectators saw 


’ the match begin. They applauded with 


English restraint (“Good stroke, sir” or 
“Well played, sir”) or Australian im- 
petuosity (“Get a bag” when a catch was 
dropped, or “Have a go” when batsmen 
were oOver-cautious). 


But then something turned up—some- 








False Start: In a great rush, Alarush crashed through his stall, dragging Assistant 


Starter Woody Long with him. Jockey Nick Jemas looks on amazed from his:perch 
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fourteen. It all happened at Jamaica, which opened last week. ° 


thing exciting. When Australia began its 
innings on the last stipulated day 
of play (the third), it had to make 107 
runs to beat England’s two-innings total 
of 561. It had to do it in 70 minutes or 
the match would be drawn. Run-a-min- 
ute batting is considered fast cricket. 

After four batsmen had been retired 
for $8 runs, of which Capt. Lindsay 
Hassett had made 87, Hassett ordered Sgt. 
Cecil Pepper and Pvt. Charles Price to 
lash out and either score quickly or get 
out quickly. They lashed out, stayed in, 
and gave Australia victory as_ clocks 
chimed 7 p.m., the time limit. 

The match was over—but not the war. 
At least not for Squadron Leader Stan- 
ley Sismey, who had shone as Australia’s 
wicketkeeper (catcher). When he en- 
tered the dressing room after the match, 
he was given a withheld cabled notifica- 
tion that ‘his brother, Flight Lt. Frank 
Sismey, had been killed on an operational 
flight from Darwin. ' 


Dizzy With Pitchers 


In baseball's major leagues last week, 
the pitchers, ahead of the batters on 
form and averages, also continued to 
dominate .the valuable news-batted-in 
department: 


A Streak: Dave (Boo) Ferriss is a 


1 modest 6-foot-2 righthanded rookie for 


the Boston Red Sox. He played at Mis- 
sissippi State and then Class B ball in 
the Piedmont League before he joined 
the Army two years ago. With Randolph 
Field last season, he won 20 games and 
lost 8 in the San.Antonio service league. 
He also batted .417} playing first base or 
the outfield) when not. pitching. Dis- 
charged this February for asthma, the 
23-year-old Mississippian trained with 
Louisville but was called to Boston after 
the Red Sox lost eight straight games. 
Ferris had seen but one major-league 
game.- He saw five more from the Red 
Sox bullpen, and then appeared in one 
imself. With GI confidence and a knee- 
igh fast ball, he spun the Philadelphia 
Athletics dizzy, 2-0. In his next outing, 
he whitewashed the New York Yankees, 
5-0. He was scored on in his third game, 
but racked up a modern rookie pitching 
record of 22 consecutive scoreless major- 
league innings. He beat the Detroit Ti- 
gers 8-2. He tightened up in his fourth 
game to blank the Chicago White Sox, 
2-0. Last week he beat the St. Louis 
Browns, 4-1. Last Sunday he won his 


sixth straight game, and ‘shutout, - 


by topping Chicago 1-0 on one hit. In 54 
innings, he allowed only $1 hits. At bat, 
he has hit ata.47l clip. - 

The success of the GI has been be- 
wildering. He lost a bet to another Red 


Sox farmhand, i pesrie +4 soldier, on 
his own. chances to make the big es. 
The payoff was a Red Sox cap, “I need 
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How mary Bolle, Dawraeg? 


For millions of movie-goers, there are a8 many different 
. Bette Davises as there are Bette Davis-starring pictures! 


- That’s part of Miss Davis’ greatness: the ability to make 
each character she plays stand by itself, a distinct and 
memorable triumph of screen acting. 


And since coming to Warner Bros., Bette has starred in 
nearly fifty pictures, won two Academy Awards, and been 
universally acclaimed The Screen’ 8 First Lady! 













In our newest produttion, “THE CORN IS GREEN”, 
you'll see Bette Davis in one of the finest of her many fine 
achievements... as a woman so splendidly stubborn that 

she makes a daring dream come true. 


You'll see, too, how Warner Bros. so brilliantly combines 
“good picture-making with good citizenship,’ For ‘‘THE 
CORN IS GREEN” is not only. wonderfully entertaining... » 
it also makes a very pertinent point abou the world 

we live in. 










Be sure to see it when it comes your way! 


s 
WARNER BROS. SACK L. WARNER, Executive PRODUCER 





with JOHN DALL * JOAN LORRING 
NIGEL BRUCE + RHYS RAPPER ‘ 


Directed by aa RERTOR 
Produced by JAC K ERTO 
‘Sereen Play by Cesey Robinson & Frank 
From the Stege Pley by EMLYN a 
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says Walter Winchell — 


Noted Columnist and Commentator 


ee means many thousands of service men and war plant executives 


must continue to travel on urgent war matters. The country’s hotel- 
men have done a superb job of accommodating them despite the 
most trying conditions but they are limited unless you cooperate 
when you travel. Here’s how: make your hotel reservations well in 
advance, state clearly, if possible, the day and hour of your arrival 
and departure, ask only for accommodations you absolutely need, 
and cancel them promptly if your plans change. Above all, 
limit your stay only to the time required for your business. 
You'll be helping yourself as wellas your Uncle Sam. 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to 
create a better ing of the wartime 
problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue New York 1 N.Y 














my own cap. Where can I get another 
one?” Ferriss asked a teammate. He was 
told to ask Manager Joe Cronin. “Why,” 
Ferriss said later, “he gave me one as if 
it wasn’t anything at all.” 


An Injury: Al Benton, another dis. 
charged serviceman (for migraine head- 
aches, after two years in the Navy), had 
been twirling even better than Ferriss, 
A former Tiger relief pitcher, Benton 
won 27 games and lost only seven in two 
seasons with the Norman, Okla., naval 
base team. Given a starting chance with 
the Tigers, the 32-year-old veteran won 
five straight games, three of them shut- 
outs, before he lost his first (a four-hit- 
ter). In 54 innings, Benton allowed only 
26 hits for two earned runs. He looked 
better than his two famous teammates, 
Dizzy Trout and Hal Newhouser, win- 
ners of 56 games last year. He was ty- 
ing the American League into knots 
when, working his seventh game, last 
week, he was hit by Bobby Estelalla’s 
line drive in the fourth inning. He re- 
tired with a breken bone above the 
ankle as the Philadelphia Athletics surged 
on to beat Detroit, 7-2. 

“The leg will heal in due time [at 
least a month],” said Benton. “But I 
can’t help Steve O'Neill and the boys 
win that pennant lying in a hospital bed 
or hobbling about on crutches.’ 


A Sale: Mort Cooper, big righthanded 
itcher who had won 105 games while 
osing 50 in six years with the St. Louis 

Cardinals, was sold to the Boston Braves 
in exchange for an undisclosed amount 
of cash and Charley (Red) Barrett, Bos- 
ton righthander. Cooper, and his brother, 
Walker, who is now in the Navy, had 
signed a $12,000-a-year contract with 
the Cardinals on the assurance that the 
salary was the club’s — ceiling. After 
learning that Shortstop Slats Marion had 
received $13,000, the Cooper brothers 
asked for $15,000 (NEwsweEex, April 380). 
With his case unheard in the commis- 
sioner’s office, a disgruntled Mort walked 
out on the club three times. His sale, 
while a loss to the Cardinal team, will 
appreciably improve the pennant chances 
the second-division Braves. 


All Square 


It was ballyhooed as a medal-and- 
match “world championship” of golf, 
proceeds to the Professional Golfers As- 
sociation rehabilitation fund (nine-hole 
courses for wounded servicemen). Bounc- 
ing balls off spectators, Sam Snead beat 
Byron Nelson. by one stroke (143-144) 
the first 36 holes over the par-70 course 
at Fresh Meadow, Long Island. The West 
Virginia hillbilly then looked forward to 
the match play on his 83rd _ birthday. But 
the Essex ty course in West Orange, 
N.J., was rain soaked and muddy last 
Sunday. Nelson, the umbrella-firm execu- 
tive, executed a whopping 4 and 8 vic 
tory for a title standoff. 
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MEDICINE 





Texas Lethal Rats 


No disease, with the exception of 
malaria, has in its day been more dev- 
astating than typhus. Between 1919 and 
1922, in Russia among a surveyed popu- 
lation of 120,000,000, one person in 40 
died of typhus. Acutely aware of this, 
Army medical authorities have guarded 
against possible epidemics among troops 
by vaccinating* each member of the 
armed forces before he nears an infected 
area. Result: not one death from typhus 
in the Army in this war, according to 
Brig. Gen. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, head 





Tropical rat flea—typhus carrier 


of the Typhus Commission, and fewer 
than 50 cases reported from overseas. 

At home among civilians, however, the 
typhus situation is less ideal. A steady 
rise in the number of cases in the South- 
east and Southwest has established the 
disease as a major public-health problem. 
Last week at the annual United States- 
Mexican Border Public Health Confer- 
ence in El Paso and Juarez, Dr. George 
W. Cox, Texas State Health officer, re- 
ported an alarming increase in his own 
state: 1,470 cases of typhus in 1944, as 
compared with only 13 in 1930. Last 
year, 61 Texans died from this disease. 


Lice or Fleas: Whether in the classic 
and severe epidemic form of the louse- 
borne disease, or in the milder rat-flea- 
carried (commoner in America), 
typhus is usually marked by headache, 
chills, fever, general pain, and, on the 
fifth or sixth day, by a flat, discolored skin 
eruption. The known source of infection 
is the blood of infected .persons or in- 
fected rats. One attack is said to give 
immunity, but this is not always per- 
manent. The case fatality of flea-borne 
typhus is 2 per cent; of louse-bome, 2 to 
40 per cent. 

In 1944, there were 5,353 cases of 
typhus in the United States. Mortality 
figures for that year are not available, 
but of the 4,517 cases reported in 1948, 
215 people died. In the Southeast, 

over a period of years, has re- 





*Army method: Cox’s vaccine, derived from_yolks 
of fertile hens’ eggs incubated for over a week and 


moculated with a of 
tickettsia Shan Belge ay Maer causing the disease. 
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The Fight for Freedom: 
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“[t’s not going to hurt, son... not ary-amol 
of Refrigeration Anesthesia is a revolutionary newtechniqye in 
surgery. The York FlakIce Machine can produce ice in & 
few minutes to numb screaming nerves, easing pain. The York 
Corporation, York, Pa., also makes equipment to provide, at 
will, any desired temperature, humidity or any weather con- 
dition on earth. 


This company selects Strathmore paper for its letterhead as a 
symbol of achievement and high standing. your letterhead 
should represent the excellence and accomplishments of YOUR 
company. Today, when lighter weight papers are necessary 
under government rules, quality is more important than ever. 
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YOUR WASTE PAPER IS URGENTLY NEEDED— Over 700,000 war items, 
| shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
is made by re-processing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 
and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salvage committee immediately. 
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(Columbus, Immigrant and 
Sailor. Discovered Indians had 
invented comfortable under- 
wear (loincloth). Put one on, 
sailed home to tell people. 
Jailed for Indecent Exposure.) 
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(20th Century name for under- 
wear, hosiery and sportswear 
comfortable as a loincloth. 
Underwear that fits without 
binding, ‘creeping up or 
drooping. Made to keep you 
comfortable. It’s a name to 
remember.) 
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the sat ag number of cases, fol- 
ed by South Carolina, Florida, North 
Carolina, and Alabama. In the South- 
west, Texas has always led. 
Most of the recent cases of typhus in 
that state, according to Dr. Cox, have 
been found along the border counties. 


. In an effort to exterminate the insects and 


rats responsible for this plague, cam- 
paigns are now being carried on in 100 
state communities. Experimental use of 
“1080,” a rat poison Sevslanid by the 
Army within the past year, has been ef- 
fective. ‘The insecticide, which is made 
of sodium fluoroacetate, is also used in 
Army rodent control programs wherever 
rats are likely to occur. 


They Died at Home 


In 1942, the United States death rate 
was 10.4 per 1,000 estimated population 
—the lowest ever recorded by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. In 1943, the rate rose slightly: 
10.9 per 1,000: total deaths, 1,459,544. 

In announcing the 1948 figures last 
week, the bureau cited two reasons for 
the increase: (1) a larger elderly popula- 
tion left at home when the physically fit 
younger people were sent overseas; (2) 
the serious influenza epidemic of De- 
cember 1943. Leading causes of death 
were: heart disease, 426,391; cancer, 
166,848; cerebral hemorrhages, 127,300; 
nephritis (a kidney ailment), 99,267; 
pneumonia and influenza, 90,115. 

But though these statistics were low, 
medical authorities were not satisfied 
with the national health. On the debit 
side were the eight to nine million unfit 
men of military age (out of a possible 
22'000,000) rejected for service. Even 
under softened Army and Navy require- 
ments, there are four and a half million 
4-F’s who cannot make the grade and 
who cannot be rehabilitated. 

Another health debit: Though more 
doctors received licenses to practice 
medicine in 1944, fewer were left at 
home for civilians; the American Medi- 
cal Association reported last week. There 


| were 8,806 additions to the profession 


in 1944, but many more than this num- 
ber joined the Army or Navy as medi- 
cal officers. In addition, during the same 
year, 8,627 physicians died. 


B for Diabetes 


To some 650,000 diabetics in the 
United States, the promise of an easier, 
and. perhaps a longer life was given last 
week. At the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Morton S. Biskind - and 


x 


Dr. Herbert Schreier rted that Vita- 
min B complex is now being used as an 
effective agent against diabetes. Treat- 





° is a day, be- 
can be taken once a day. 








Sisal fibre reenforcement 
for strength — special 
asphalt for water-proof- 


by heat and pressure to 
Produce Fibreen. 


Time Tested . . . Field Tested 


FIBRE 


Does a Better Packaging Job 


Hundreds of manufacturers in practic- 
ally every industry are saving time, 
material, freight or handling costs by 
using Fibreen. They. have simplified 
their shipping room procedure .. . 
given their products better protection 
against moisture and dirt damage . . 

cut damage claims by assuring ship- 
ments arriving at destination in good 


’ “condition, 


* 


Crates Replace Boxes 
In many cases, products wrapped in 
Fibreen go forward on open cars .. . 
in others, crates replace boxes. Ship- 
Ping is more compact . . . weight is 
eliminated . . . more units can be got- 


. ten into minimum cars, 


Many Uses for Tough, 





Moisture-Proof Fibreen 
Fibreen is now busy with war packag- 
ing. Nevertheless, investigate the full 
possibilities as applied to your shipping 
problems . . . as lining for crates and 
cases, for bags... to wrap small, large, 
heavy, or light bales, and odd shaped 
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were conducted in New York £ City for the 
last two years, are based on the assump- 
tion that diabetes, in many instances, is 
not due to insulin deficiency but is the 
result of a damaged liver. According to 
their theory; normal liver function can be 
restored by means of vitamins, specifical- 
ly the nutritional wealth contained in 
Vitamin B complex. 


Pancreatic Islands: Since 1922, when 


Dr. Frederick G. Banting and Dr. Charles 


H. Best of Toronto discovered that in- 
sulin was secreted by the pancreas and 
thus succeeded in isolating the hormone 
(essential for carbohydrate digestion) in 
its pure form, the pancreas, particularly 
the little pancreatic islands of Langer- 
hans, has been generally regarded as the 
organ most importantly involved in the 
study of diabetes. 

But researchers knew that _ insulin, 
when first secreted, went straight to the 
liver. And in F ebruary 1944, Dr. Samuel 
Soskin of Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago, revealed for the first time that dia- 
betes is actually a disease of the liver. 
At that time Soskin described an animal 
experiment demonstrating that damage 
to the liver produces the dextrose 
(sugar) tolerance which is typical of 
diabetes. 

When an animal's pancreas was re- 
moved, while it was receiving constant 
injections of insulin, plus additional doses 
of dextrose, normal sugar tolerance oc- 
curred. If the liver was removed, and the 
pancreas remained, the animal showed 
a typical diabetic curve. Repeating the 
first test on an animal with a damaged 
liver brought a similar diabetic condi- 


tion. Soskin’s conclusion: that the liver, 


not the pancreas, controls the sugar con- 
tent of the human body, so long as suffi- 
cient insulin is present. 


Vitamin Therapy: If many diabetic 
cases actually were due to the damaged 
liver’s inability to respond to insulin 
rather than to the deficiency of insulin 
in the pancreas, what could be done to 
repair the liver? 

In another animal experiment at the 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Oliver I. 
Gaebler and Walter E. Cieszewski dem- 
onstrated that the condition of diabetic 
dogs was seriously worsened and the in- 
sulin requirement greatly increased by 
the removal of Vitamin B complex from 
the diet. When this important vitamin 
was restored, the diabetic condition im- 
mediately improved. 

Acting on this “abundant evidence,” 
Dr. Biskind and Dr. Schreier began to 
administer Vitamin B complex by mouth 
and by injection into the muscles and 


veins ‘of their diabetic patients “with _ 


striking improvement in health and well- 
being.” For the best results, however, 
the treatment must include intensive 
and unusual nutritional therapy. “It is not 
to be gained,” the two scientists warm, 


“by resorting to the corner drugstore’s 
vitamins.” ; 


-_~ 
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Faithfully ptecomplished — 


EPUBLIC RUBBER products are 
built to serve American indus- 
try. Mining, quarrying, construction engineering, lum- 
bering, the oil industry, manufacturing and processing 
plants, transportation—all classes are served by Re- 
public belting, hose, packing and other mechanical 
rubber goods — - : : 7 
Every Republic product is designed ca engineered 
for specific use, and to withstand the punishment 
to which it may be subjected. Each is the result 
of careful workmanship, long experience in 
compounding natural and synthetic rubbers, 
and knowledge of combining rubber with 
reinforcing materials. The Republic label 
on any product is your assurance of long, 
economical service. Republic Distribu- 
tors from coast to coast are ready to 
supply your needs. 
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SCIENCE 





‘Arrow of Flying Fire’ 


Off the coast of Italy in 1943, British 
fighter pilots ran into a new German 
weapon trained on Allied shipping. It 
was a small glider with a bomb for a 
body. Directed by remote control from 
a launching plane, the device assumed 
attack position and hurtled itself at the 
target, where it exploded. 

With native gift for the casual phrase, 
the British named the instrument “chase- 
me-Charlie.” Although it was supposed 
to have done some damage, it never was 
a decisive weapon. Eventually it became 


In simple, often dramatic language, 
Pendray describes the latest tests with 
the powerful instruments which may one 
day put the world in touch with Mars. 

All .the jet-propelled instruments— 
thermal-jet engines, duct engines, jet 
motors, jet-propelled planes and gliders, 
robot bombs, war 
sky rockets—are merely different . 
of rocket power. All, Pendray explains, 
work on the same principle; a motor that 
thrusts, or pushes, instead of building up 
rotary motion in a shaft or wheel. 

This motor is called a reaction motor; 
it produces its thrust by jetting out a 











the butt of a‘joke for the Royal Air Force 

and the Royal Navy. ‘ 
“Had they known that this device was 

ancestor to clouds of robot bombs later 


_to shower on England,” G. Edward Pen- 
dray, rocket authority, points out in his - 


new book, “The Coming Age of Rocket 


‘Power,”* “perhaps there would not have 


been so much merriment.” 

Like the smaller “chase-me-Charlie,” 
the buzz bomb (also called the bumble- 
bomb, the doodlebug, the whizbang, and 
the blastard) was essentially a light glid- 
er with a charge of explosive in its body, 
a steering mechanism, and a jet engine. 

Unlike the little glider, the buzz bomb 
had no equipment for remote control. It 
shot forward under jet propulsion toward 
the designated target from a launching 
runway more than 100 miles away. 


Chinese Invention: “Jet propulsion,” 
Pendray declares, “is rocket power.” It 
is “a new force in the world; somethin 
we must all be willing to know about 


understand.” To hasten understanding, 


this scientist-journalist, a lifelong experi- 
menter with rockets, has taken time to 


write rocket history from di of the 
principle in China in A.D. 1 to its 


modern application to the robot, the ba- 
zooka, and the jet-propelled plane. 





244 pages. Harper. $3. 





U. 8. Navy Photo 
Today: Jato units aid a propeller-plane’s take-off . . . 


stream of so or other material at high 
velocity. The response that follows pro- 
vides the push—and the name, “jet pro- 
pulsion.” : 

Pendray cites the ordinary rotating 
lawn sprinkler as a sample of rocket pow- 
er; the streams of water, jetting from the 
sprinkler nozzles, produce’ reaction 
against the nozzle arms to make the 
sprinkler spin. Also the squid has been 
using jet propulsion for millions of 
years. The sea creature fills its mantle 


cavity with water, then squirts it out. 


with a powerful muscular motion; the 
water jet propels the squid in movement 


portional to the speed and volume of 
the water thrust out by it. 


‘Jato’ and ‘Swish’: The reader of 
Pendray’s book will acquire a new vo- 
cabulary—the language of the coming of 
age of rocket power. He will meet the 
“jato”"—the thrustor on planes for _jet- 
assisted take-offs—a pair of reaction mo- 
tors under each wing near the fuselage. 
Also, the “swish,” or thermal-jet * 
an air-stream affair in which air is deliv- 
ered into the combustion chamber. by 


means of a rotary compressor. 


ets, thrustors, and- 


and the Dutch ouurpijl which, like the 
Chinese, means a “fire arrow.” 

He will trace the advancement of 
rocket power in Europe and America 
through the career of Pendray, bearded 
and erudite enthusiast, who in 1930 
helped to form the American Rocket So- 
ciety, the only organization of its kind 
to outlive the war. 


Pendragon: Pendray, whose name de- 
rives from Uther Pendragon of Arthurian 


‘legend, is a Nebraskan who spent his 


youth on a Wyoming ranch and his 
school years at the University of Wyo- 
ming and Columbia University. 

Under his own name, he is author of 
numerous scientific articles and a book, 





Martial & Scull 


. -. tomorrow: A rocket passenger plane for the stratosphere 


“The Book of Record of the Time Cap- 


sule.” (The Time Capsule project at the . 


New York World’s Fair was Pendray’s 
idea.) Under the pseudonym of “Gawain 
Edwards,” he wrote the novel “The Earth 
Tube” and a long series of pseudo-scien- 
tific thrillers for pulp magazines. 

As backgro or these literary ef- 


forts, Pendray counts on attendance at | 
riments as — 
rst rocket-burning test — 
(which failed) on a farm near Stockton, © 
N. J., in November 1932 and the success-" 
ful shot omarion 2 in the sense that a — 
liquid-fuel rocket left the ground on its — 
own power) at Great Kills, Staten Is- — 


such oGareing rocket e 
the society’s 


land, N. Y., in May 1983. 


In 1931, Pendray visited Berlin to see 2 
what the European experimenters were — 
doing. There he met Willy Ley (News-: ~ 


WEEK, May 22, 1944); who demonstrat- 
ed the work of the VfR Verein fiir Raum- 
schiffahrt, or Society for Space Travel, at 
the Raketenflugplatz, rocket-flying field. 

Commercial plans for rocket progress 
were halted in 19389 when many of the 
chief scientists, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, were 


of military rocketry. 


Mail by Jet: But war or no war, Pen- 
dray continues to speculate about what 7@ 
the future may bring. Although “up to 7% 





to key positions in ex- — 
perimentation and research in the field — 








A limited quantity of new, heavy-duty 
Axtocar Tracks is now being built by 
Goverument authorization. A fortunate 
few basnlers of essential loads can get 
them. Maybe you can qualify. 


Superbly engineered and precision-built by Autocar, Autocar-Diesels cost 


more because they’re worth more. No one knows this better than Associated 
Lumber and Box Company, one of the leading producers of special lumber 
in the United States. They rely on these famous, heavy-duty trucks to haul 
Ponderosa Pine and Sugar Pine in the Sierra-Nevadas. They know that 
heavy-duty Autocars do the rugged, brutal work they’re built to do ; ; 
profitably, economically, tirelessly. 

Follow ‘the Leaders, for They Know the Way! 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


BIG PRODUCERS OF BIG DIESEL TRUCKS 
‘Manufactured in Ardmore, Pa. « Serviced by Factory Branches aad Distributors from Coast to Coast 
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this writing, no human being has ever 
been a passenger in a true rocket,” he 
says, “there is no theoretical reason why 
the age of rocket power should not in- 
clude giant passenger-carrying versions of 

e mail rocket.”* 

With a jet velocity of 8,000 feet a sec- 
ond or better, he predicts a single-step 
rocket could fly from New York to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of 400 miles, at a pos- 
sible cost of $75 for each passenger. By 

assenger rocket, a businessman might 
By from Paris to New York, or New York 
to Los Angeles, faster than the sun. 

Even in these days of buzz bombs and 
war rockets, Pendray finds it difficult to 
convince people that the chief objective 
of rocket research is not traveling to the 
moon. In his personal files, he has a long 
list of hopeful but overly optimistic peo- 
ple who have written to ask whether 
they might volunteer for the first flight 
to other worlds. 

On this question of travel to other 
as gg is -minded—but pro- 
ret skepti “For m ” he 

dmits, “I do not know whether rocket 
seeat will ever permit fulfillment of 
these desires. Perhaps it isn’t of much 
yam for in the - at of rocket power, 


ropulsion will find plenty - work 
aS right here on pal ‘But if 
is to be a trip to the moon, count = a. 


I'd like to go along, too.” 


Ivy With Mushrooms 


To ee the — rd poison 
ivy, most doctors try to oxidize the poison 
with strong chemicals such as ferric 
chloride and potassium permanganate. 

Last week, in Science magazine, Prof. 
Irwin W. Sizer and Clemens E. Prokesch, 
scientists at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, reported a less powerful but 
potentially — ry ——- for treat- 

poison ivy atitis. It is tyrosinase, 
Sibetense that is found largely in 
mushrooms. (Also sweet in toes and 
bananas, it is which causes 
them to turn dar whet} they are peeled 
and e to air. 

es e a of human volunteers, the 


plus a very + 
po comin highly apne mushroom ty- 
rosinase. Another part of the skin was 


treated in a similar manner except that 
the tyrosinase had first been inactivated 
by boiling. The area exposed to active 


b gece showed far less irritation: than 
control area. 


Next the es will try apply- 
ing the poeon first, then the mushroom 
extract. If it works even after the rash 








THEATER 


Bojangles, K.C.B. 

The opening of two all-Negro musicals 
in one week should have stimulated 
Broadway no end. However, one show 
was a bust,* and, though the other made 
a pleasant evening, it didn’t quite live 
up to expectations. 

The good news. is that “Memphis 
-Bound” brought Bill‘ (Bojangles) Robin- 
son back to Broadway, on the eve of his 
67th birthday but not noticeably the 
worse for wear. Bojangles has been wow- 
ing Times Square and the hinterlands 
for more than a quarter of a “hh 
and. “Memphis Bound” ee fe ne 
on his ingratiating } oy. be 
with a song and his eran eS so 
wih he sl up and Saad a LY Hager of stairs, 

e still age eek ea teen-ager. 
a pocket-size version 


Phnafare™ reand’ a touch of “Trial by 





hit Cawg is no more than a tentative 
t o 


lot in the book by Albert Barker 
y Benson. At one point Robinson 
.. an unreluctant jailbird in Tennessee; 


for the very much better part of the time 
he is Joseph Porter, K.C.B., ruler of the 
Queen’s Navee. 


While it’s a little late in the decade to 
fool around with Gilbert and Sullivan 
in the interest of jazz and swing, Bill 
Robinson proves he could sidle into any 
D’Oyly Carte compan ag Be be ng = at 
home. Avon Long as tain of the 
Pinafore and Ada Brown as eins But- 
tercup are excellent; and the three girls 
who. ‘play J ine in triplicate (we 
won't go into that now) are capable 
taking Sullivan ‘straight, or swinging him 
Cae SO 





was tated as star. . : 
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RELIGION 


Macfadden’s New Heaven 


To the affiliated devout of New York 
it was just another evening of unortho- 
doxy, but to the curious, the hopeful, and 
the habituated disciples of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, it was a chance to sit in the Dy- 
namic Presence and hear new truths. 

Two days earlier advertisements had 

laimed “a religion which tries to 
fring some of heaven down to earth” 
would be expounded in Carnegie Hall, 
and on the night of May 25, 2,200 per- 
sons crowded in to sample it. Taking-as 
his text “The Joyous Life—How to Live 
It,” the founder of Cosmotarian Fellow- 
ship, Inc., turned on the old-time élan for. 
100 minutes, and a new faith was born. 

For more than 50 years Bernarr Mac- 
fadden has been solving the problems 


of life. After bringing an awareness of . 


ysical well-being to America. via his 
magazine, Physical Culture, he 
turned to romance in 1919. In True Story 
he grappled joyously with the malad- 
justed love life of America. 

Avowedly no longer interested in 
money, Macfadden in 1941 withdrew 
from Macfadden Publications, Inc., to 
invest a $5,000,000 fortune in nonprofit 
enterprises. : 

Cosmotarianism serves up “religion 
through - happiness” on a_ whole-grain 
basis. The cardinal tenet is that if man 
cherishes his God-given body, the King- 
dom of Heaven will automatically follow. 

Clipping off a 3-mile walk from his 
Central Park West apartment in the 100s, 
the incorporated missionary swings daily 
into his offices on midtown Fifth Avenue 
and works from 9 to,6, At home, he 
seeps on the floor. At play, he vaults 
over the tennis net to congratulate an op- 
ponent, At the age of 77! 








Macfadden merges health and heaven 
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Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—questions asked and answered —with- 


~ out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 


are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. . 


PLecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For full information mail coupon today! 
ot 








EXECUTONE, INC. ¥ 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.¥Y. 
Please send free booklet F-9 ; 
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Mauldin’s Willie reconverts to razors 








THE PRESS 
Patton Gives a Shave | 


Last week, Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 
won his battle of the beards against Sgt. 
Bill Mauldin, the Stars and Stripes-Unit- 
ed Feature Syndicate cartoonist. 

Patton once threatened to ban Stars 
and Stripes from his Third Army area 
unless Mauldin shaved and polished up 
the GI Joe and GI Willie in his Pulitzer 
Prize cartoon “Up Front.” The cartoon 
was destructive to morale, the always 
spotless general complained. Mauldin 


ded with a panel gibing Patton 
nail a meeting was arranged. between the 
each other’s opinions,” 
However, ” Mauldin’s ohn men 
turned up with shaved and shiny faces in 
Stars and Stripes on May 23. But it was 
no unconditional surrender, the baby- 
faced, 23-year-old artist explained. Joe and 


Willie no longer are “Up Front,” where 
beards and dirt symbolize war’s ugliness. 


Floating Doghouse 


forei ents last week: 

@ Billeted at Le Havre, Edward Ken- 
nedy, Associated Press bureau chief ban- 
ished from Paris for his premature flash 
of V-E Day, lacked a sailing priority and 
might well have had to wait a month or 
six weeks to get on a ship. Lt. Ellis 
Brandt,. a_ public-relations officer, took 


mercy on him, wangled passage on the ~ 


U.S.S.. General Gordon about to sail, 
helped him pack, and wished him bon 
voyage aboard ship. Back on the wharf, 
Brandt learned the ship was bound for 
Trinidad, not New York. Kennedy, still 
working for the Yankee dollar, faced a 
long voyage home to an uncertain future. 
@ Not so for Virginia Irwin, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch correspondent banished by 
SHAEF for her unauthorized jaunt to 
witness the fall of Berlin. She was ex- 


. pected home on June 1. The Post-Dis- 


patch, still trying to get her disaccredita- 
tion revoked, pinned on the bulletin board 
last week a stinging rebuke to SHAEF 
and a rousing to Miss Irwin. The 


' notice said Miss Irwin's “Berlin 


bra " skill end performance” had eon 
trex’ a bemstgnek a pet's saleey. . 





The serial-saga of two disaccredited 


GOP Michelson? - 


Since 1932, the Republicans have had 
six different publicity directors. But none 
has been what they often have cussed out 
and secretly wanted—a Charley Michel- 
son to do for them what Michelson did 
for the Democrats between 1932 and his 
retirement to emeritus rank last year. 

Last week, the Republicans reached 
into the ranks of veteran Washington cor- 
respondents to fill their $25,000-a-year 
publicity post, vacant since the last Presi- 
dential. campaign. They named William 
C. Murphy Jr., gray-haired, industrious 
Washington bureau chief of the staunch- 
ly Republican Philadelphia Inquirer. 

With the venerable Michelson now 
only an adviser to: the Democrats, Mur- 
phy will renew a long-standing, friendly 
rivalry with Sam O’Neal, the new Demo- 
cratic publicist who formerly worked for 
The St. Louis Star-Times and The Chi- 
cago Sun.. , 

As correspondents, Murphy and 
O’Neal had neighbering offices on the 
twelfth floor of the National Press Build- 
ing, served terms as president of the Na- 
tional Press Club, rode many campaign 
trains together (Gov. Thomas E. Dew- 
ey’s last year), and covered the White 
House. They are also frequent golfing 
rivals. “Sam usually beats me, he neglects 
his business,” Murphy quipped last week. 


_ ‘We Must Attempt’: Murphy, a 47- 
year-old native of Indiana, came to 
Washington in 1919, joined The Wash- 
ington Post, and has climbed the ladder 
steadily but unspectacularly since. He 
worked for The Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er (now defunct), the United Press 
(twice), The United States Daily -(now 
the weekly United States News), and 
Universal Service (now merged in 


Hearst’s International News Service). He 
became head of Thé Philadelphia In- 
quirer’s bureau in 1937. 





Murphy gets set for ’46 








It takes less power with magnesium 


If magnesium were used wherever possible in an automobile, 
one-fourth, perhaps even one-third of its weight might be 
saved: Magnesium, the strong, ultra-light metal, weighs less 
than one-fourth as much as steel. 

A lighter car could mean a cheaper car to run, a smaller 
engine, less oil and gas consumption, less wear and tear on 
brakes, clutch, gears, as well as easier driving, more comfort- 
able riding. Or, magnesium’s lightness could make possible 
a larger, roomier car weighing no more than a smaller 
one. Some of the saving, again, could be used to offset the 
weight of air conditioning apparatus. To an automobile, mag- 
nesium offers many possible combinations of advantages. 

Your post-war car should 


take, the news will fly quickly to his factory. Revere, the old- 
est of American metal workers, makes no finished products 
of magnesium. We are operating today one of the world’s 
largest magnesium mills, producing plate, sheet, bar, rod, 
tube, forgings and extrusions, to be used in automobiles, 
home appliances and equipment, machinery, anything that 

must move or be moved by muscular or mechanical power. 
To cut the waste of dead weight, Revere magnesium is 
available now, subject always to the prior claims of the war. 
To learn of the complete safety, easy workability, and full 
adaptability of magnesium, write for complimentary copy of 
new booklet: “Magnesium, the Light-Weight Metal for a 
Multitude of Uses.” Write 


rake Hera wie of chs nox REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED v= Cope: and Bias n 


modern of metals. To be sure 
that it does, tell your dealer 
your preference ; make no mis- 


“iS 


corporated, Executive Offices, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 17 Niew York. 
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San Francisco shyline and Diamond T Model 614, looking west at the approach to the Oakland Bay Bridge 


“Some have more than 750,000 miles behind them” 
... that’s A-B-C on DIAMOND T reliability 


NDER the bridges and through the Golden 
J Gate, a score of Pacific supply lines fan out to 


‘our far-off island bases. But much of the freight 


funnels in over the bridges first, and by truck, before 
the ships can be loaded at San Francisco. The great 
A-B-C Transfer and Storage truck fleet alone brings 
in more than one million pounds a day—munitions 
and supplies for our boys who are “sinking the sons 
of the Rising Sun.” 


For more than ten years this company has stand- 
ardized on Diamond T. This A-B-C truck in the 


picture is almost new, but some of the others 
have already done more than 750,000 miles. 


Owners tell us that the extra stamina and depend- 
able performance of Diamond T trucks is a price- 
less asset in wartime—that they are the greatest 
trucks ever built. Their proudest records, of course, 


_will be again surpassed by the new Diamond T’s 


now being developed for post-war production. 


Diamond T bas been authorized to build a limited 
number of commercial trucks during 1945. See your | 
Diamond T dealer if you qualify for O.D.T. approval. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR CO. CHICAGO 
Established 1905 
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The Stars Dust Hoagy | 


Hoagland Howard Carmichael was 
pruning his roses. He wore only a pair of 
shorts and heavy boots. There was mud 
on his face, and his hair hung down over 
his eyes. “Who,” inquired the elegant and 
chic Mrs, Howard (wife of the producer) 
Hawks, “is that. character?” “That is no 
character,” her - hostess replied testily, 
“that is my husband.” 

Up to that point, Hoagy Carmichael 
the Hoosier had not thought of. himself 
as an actor. The near-million dollars 
which “Star Dust” had grossed since that 
classic’s publication in 1929 reassured him 
that he was a more than successful com- 
poser—as did the income from the many 
movie scores he had been writing since 
1936. A ek from Indiana -Univer- 


sity reminded him that he had practiced © 


law in-Florida until the land crash there 
turned him to music for a living. But as an 
actor, he could only remember audition- 
ing for the Indiana University’s dramatic 


society by reciting “Danny Deever”—“in . 


a loud voiee “with great gestures.” 
After that, he was allowed to Tress in a 
union suit and play the part of a monkey. 


Hoagy among the rose bushes, how- . 


ever, was too good to keep even in a 
Hollywood garden. Mrs. Hawks went 
home and told her husband, who was 
then engaged in an undertaking for 
Humphrey Bogart titled “To Have and 
Have Not.” Never one to overlook his 
wife’s hunches (she turned up Lauren 
Bacall, too), Hawks hired Hoagy to play 
the part of Crickett, a hot piano player in 
a Martinique honky-tonk. 


Better Than Bacall: Attired more 
fully this time in loud shirts and striped 
pants, Carmichael was a deadpan sensa- 
tion. With hair still falling over his fore- 
head, he dispensed philosoph , played 
the piano, and sang “Am I B and 
his own “Hong Kong Blues.” As a result, 
many who saw the picture frankly pre- 
ferred Carmichael the Character to 
Bacall the ‘Look or art the Whistler. 

All this came as a to many ad- 
mirers of “Star Dust” who had thought 
that Carmichael was retired—if not dead. 
Rushing out to the nearest record shops 
mer the picture’s release late we year, 

ey began buying Carmichael. -Since 
“Hong Blues 


K was in rated in 
an carlicg alata: Decca extras to 


try to meet-a’ demand that by last week 
had reached 25,000 daily. After those 


were exhausted, Hoagy’s fans next started . 


buying up his newer records, now put 
out under the new American Recording 
Artists An) label, a West Coast firm 
headed by Boris Morros. Over-all sheet- 
music sales‘on Carmichael compositions 
jumped 80 per cent. 


_ The Rejuvenated: Hoagy gets a little 
irritated, however, when his leas 
public life iq called. a comeback. “Star 





























































0... the people in the eleven west- 
ern states reside in California. This is the 
West's greatest market. If, in your own sur- 
veys, the present and post-war opportunities 
in California occupy an important place, re- 
member this: At Bank of America, which 
serves California’ through branches in more 
than 300 cities and towns, planning for to- 
morrow is second only to the task of meeting . 
the vital banking and financial needs of to- 
day. Executives throughout the country are 
finding the services of this bank invaluable, 
whether their interests lie in the field of agri- 
culture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching future 
foreign markets beyond the Pacific. Inquiries 
“receive prompt attention. ; 


4. RESOURCES OVER 43g BILLION DOLLARS > 
Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Th | | + 3 . 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... Sen Francisco-Los Angeles 
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You and Your Family 


CAN’T GO INTO 
A SHELL 


But You CAN Protect Them 
On All Sides 


Income All-Ways 


with exclusive 


B. M. A. Plan 


All these liberalized benefits are 
provided for by one convenient 
monthly savings... 


HOSPITALIZATION 
Expenses paid in any hospital anywhere 
for self and family. 


SURGERY 
Liberal cash payments up to $175.00. 
Every type of surgery covered for your 
entire family. 


DOCTOR’S BILLS 
Pays for calls in his office, hospital or your 
home, for any member of your family. 


FAMILY EXPENSES 
Pays monthly disability income, family 
fteadjustment income in case of death 
from any cause, and for retirement. 


‘& ‘tional, from $5 and up, 
i fj depending on benefits 


you need. 





Monthly savings op- 





te 


Business Men's Assurance Ca 
HOME OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
Offices in More Than 40 Major Cities 


= 222 CTT GE SE oe ams | 
,, Furnish full information on your NEW | 
| *“All-Ways Income Plan” for family security. 


PIRIRD ccncvevsveccansnsepacsuspenosceccrorscescee 

AAETORS cnveccesecccccncsccocccccscnsscccecccese’ | 

Cty ccccncocccnusesesvocstess State.............. | 
| Age........ Oocupation so... iis-acscn-oescessvcs l 


L Fill Out, Paste on Penny Post Card, Mail 
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The Carmichael reincarnation: an addled puss, a limp lock, and a froggy voice 


Dust” and “Hong Kong Blues” are far 
from being the only hits he has writ- 
ten. “Little Old Lady” (inspired by his 
two grandmothers), “Lazybones,” “Lazy 
River,” “Small Fry,” “Two Sleepy Peo- 
ple,” “Skylark,” and “Lamplighter’s Sere- 
nade” are just a few of the other recent- 
year Carmichael successes. 

In 1942, feeling in a mood over the 
Petrillo ban on recording, he dropped out 
of the picture voluntarily. Besides rose- 
pruning on his 3-acre $115,000 Holmby 
Hills home west of Hollywood, Hoagy 
wrote some children’s songs. Though they 
were successful enough with other peo- 
ple’s youngsters, he had some trouble in- 
teresting his own: 7-year-old Hoagy Bix 
(named after the immortal cornetist Bix 
Beiderbecke), and 5-year-old Randy Bob. 

What Hoagy objects to having called 
a comeback, Tis new record boss, Mor- 
ros, refers to as a “rejuvenated rediscov- 
ery.” If ARA, as a new firm, can get suffi- 
cient pressing and distribution facilities, 
Morros—the unb type—is sure he 
can sell two and a half million disks of 
“Hong Kong Blues.” Whether this mil- 
lennium arrives is not a vital issue with 
Hoagy. A new novelty song of his, “No 
More Toujour L’Amour,” has already 
sold out ARA’s first pressing. He has a 
radio program on NBC West Coast sta- 
tions called The MHoagy Carmichael 
Show, and he is a member of the board 
of directors of the newly organized 
Southwest Airways. 


The Throat: Best of all, though, Car- 
‘michael the Character is now working 
on a new movie, “Johnny Angel,” star- 
ring George Raft. In it, Hoagy plays the 
part of a singing taxi driver—“a little 
mysterious, a little quaint—the pixie 
type.” At 46, he knows this kind of a 
is good for his new career as a frog- 
throated singer in the Johnny Mercer 
style (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 29). “They don’t 
expect a guy like that,” he explains, “to 
be able to sing at all.” 


Record Week. 


BERNSTEIN (LEONARD): ON THE Town. 
Leonard Bernstein and orchestra, Robert 
Shaw and the Victor Chorale. Victor. 
Four 10-inch records in album, $3.50. 
The Wonder Boy’s first major recording. 
The Shaw chorus is tops in the vocal 
chores, and though the four sides of bal- 
let music may not be as stunning as Bern- 
stein’s score for “Fancy Free” (as yet un- 
released ), “On the Town” makes the re- 
quired listening list. But for the show’s 
hit tunes, don’t overlook Mary Martin's 
“Lonely Town” and “Lucky to Be Me” 
(Decca 10-inch single, 75 cents) or Nancy 
Walker’s “I Can Cook Too” and “Ye Got 
Me” (Decca 10-inch single, 75 cents). 


STRAVINSKY: .SCENES DE BALLET. Igor 
Stravinsky and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. Columbia. Two 12- 
inch records in album, $2.50. Commis- 
sioned by Billy Rose for “The Seven 
Lively Arts,” this work represents only a 


sketchy notion of the Stravinsky who 


used to write ballet music like “Petrouch- 
ka” and “Firebird.” 


THRILL OF A RoMANCE. Lauritz Mel- 
chior with orchestra and chorus. Victor. 
Three 10-inch records in album, $2.75. 
The great tenor should have stood in 
Wagner. Melchior’s English may sound 
all right when you see it sung in the 
movie (see page 110), but alone on rec- 
ords it’s murderous. Besides Schubert's 
“Serenade” and Grieg’s “I Love You,” 
selections include something resembling 
“Plees Doansay No, Say Mmay-bee.” 


Soncs OF JEROME KERrn. Risé Stevens 
and orchestra conducted by Sylvan Shul- 
man. Columbia. Four 12-inch records in 
album, $4.50. Though this contains such 
standard nostalgia as “Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes” and “They Didn't Believe 
Me,” Miss Stevens just misses the kind of 
fire which kindles great popularity. 
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413 pages. Dutton. $3.) 


BOOKS | 





The German Psyche 


Add “Drink to the Hunted” to your 
must list of novels dealing with the Ger- 
man character. It is astonishingly mature 
in its perception (Ellen Marsh, the au- 


- thor, is only 22) and has an authenticity 


and integrity that cut right through the 
murky haze usually beclouding fiction 
on this theme. 

“Drink to the Hunted” is the story of 
two women—a mother and a — 
daughter—and ‘of the Germany 
which just lost the war. With 
sure-fire knack for storytelling, 
Miss Marsh probes deep into the 
core of the German psyche. The 
conclusions she draws out may 
not please many an intellectual. 
Certainly her opinion on the — 
number of “good Germans” as 
of 1940 is questionable. But that 
she bares a vital spot is undeni- 
able. Her writing has a vigor 
and pace and emotional drive 
which mark her as a natural- 
born fiction writer. (DRINK TO 
THE Huntep. By Ellen Marsh. 


Lesson in Kingfish 


Adria Langley’s “A Lion Is in 
the Streets” may best be de- 
scribed as the life, loves, and 
death of a demagogue. Although 
the publishers state that this 
novel is not a fictionalized biog- 
raphy of the late Huey Long, it 
does stick pretty closely to his 
career. ; 

Hank Martin, the small-wares 
peddler who works himself wu 
through the mire of gutter pol- 
itics to be Governor of the Mag- 
nolia State, has all the quali- 
ties of leadership gone bad— 
boundless energy and personal 
ambition, a gift for oratory and 
an uncanny knowledge of people. 
' When we first meet him he is selling 
himself as a savior of the poor whites. 
And when he promises these backwoods 
people good roads, education, electricity, 
etc., they believe him because he’s their 
kind. But once he gets his toot on the 


* political beatae, his pathological 


egotism takes hol 

The rest of the story is of the Kingfish 
mold—dirty politics, sell-outs, murder, 
and death at the hand of an assassin, 


Sex, but Not Sociology: Miss Lang- 
ley traces the career of ‘a irresistible 
villain in florid, melodramatic prose—with 
enough sex thrown in to please the most 
ardent Forever Amberites. But, she has 
drawn her picture flat. Personalizing the 
issue, she nowhere makes reference to 


_ the economic and political factors which 


create and build up such a person, and 





: Huey Long, presumed prototype for Hank 


thus her portrait lacks necessary depth. 

Hank Martin, alive and kicking as he 
is, is somewhat too much the individual 
and too little the social by-product. But 
Miss Langley’s denunciation of power 
politics is passionate and sincere, and 
though it is not a literary work by any 
means, it is a fairly effective piece of 
propaganda. (A Lion Is IN THE STREETS. 
By Adria Locke Langley. 482 pages. 
Whittlesey House. $3.) 


Violin-Bow Incident 


A few years ago Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark wrote “The Ox-Bow Incident.” Al- 
though this short and terse account of 
mass hysteria never did become a best 
seller, it was widely hailed by literary 
critics and was made into a good movie. 

Readers who take up “The City of 


Trembling Leaves” because they remem-. 
_ ber “The Ox-Bow Incident” are in for a 


great surprise. No two novels by the same 
man were ever more different. 

For this second novel is not a Western. 
Its locale may be Reno, Nev., and Car- 
mel, Calif., but it might just as well have 
been placed in any small American city 
and artistic center. There isn’t a 
drawn on a single page. It is no novel of 
action. It is, instead, a quiet, involved, 
and long-drawn-out study of adolescence, 
love, and the life of the artist in America. 






Wide Wor!d 
Martin 


early attempt by Herbert Gorman after. 
reading too much James Joyce, and some- 
times like the impassioned scrivenings of 


“an ambitious follower of Thomas Wolfe. 


Research Into Youth: The. book, 
which runs to 690 pages, really has very. 
little plot. It is essentially the biography 
of Tim Hazard, a sensitive youngster who 
goes through the Reno High School, be- 
comes interested in music and sports, has 
the usual complement of adolescent love 
affairs, and grows up -to write 
his “great” symphony about the 
typical American environment in 
which he was reared. _ 

Along with the story of Tim 
is told the story of his friend, 
Lawrence, another sensitive lad 
who grows up to be a painter 
but who never reaches the 
heights of success toward which 
Tim is heading as the book ends, 

In spite of its plotlessness and 
its overweening ambitions, “The 
City of Trembling Leaves” has 
considerable interest and at 
times real power. Its unsenti- 
mental delvings into the adoles- 
cent mind make fascinating 
reading. Its later chapters about 
the creative artist at work are 
forthright and convincing. 


Look Homeward, Reno: But 
the real reason why this book 
stands out among contempo- 
rary novels is because Clark has 
the uncanny ability to take such 
commonplace events as a high- 
school love affair and its after- 
math and treat them as seriously 
in prose as the protagonists 
treated them in their senior year. 
Not many years ago a novelist 
writing about young artists in 
Reno, or any small city, would 
have given us a story of frustra- 
tion and of yearning to escape 
’ from the uncultured environ- 
ment of provincialism. Not once does 
Tim or Lawrence speak of escaping to 
New York. They want to achieve their 
artistic goals in their own native setting. 

We have come a long way since those 
days when escape to New York or to 
Europe was the flaming desire of Ameri- 
can youth. Those who have read the 
homeward-looking novels of Thomas 
Wolfe will find a close kinship in Clark's 
tale of art in the Nevada Pills. (THE 
Crry or TREMBLING Leaves. By Walter 
Van. Tilburg Clark, 690 pages. Random 
House. $3.) 


Pass the Salt 


Neither age, marriage, nor promotion 
sits too well on Horatio Hornblower. This 
doughty British salt, who came up the 
rope ladder of the Royal Navy the hard 
way, has now been promoted to the rank 





.. The novel sometimes reads like am 
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there’s no guessing with 
the PRINTING Calculator! 


Whether it’s a building or a business, the 
Printing Calculator figures it right for you 
the first time. There’s no guessing! 

It prevents errors and saves time by simul- 
taneously working, printing and proving 
your problems—as shown by the: simple 
figures on the tape. 

It is the ONLY machine that: 


Divides automatically and prints 
Multiplies and prints 
Subtracts and prints 

Adds and prints 


It replaces the ordinary adding machine 
that won’t calculate, and the ordinary cal- 
culator that can’t print. 


The Printing Calculator aids business 
men everywhere in handling statistics, 
payrolls, prorating, billing, and all other 
figure work. 

Let it aid YOU. Phone your nearest 
Remington Rand office zow, or write us 
at Buffalo 5, N. Y., for the free explana- 
tory booklet TOPS. 


BUY BONDS for F 


The Mighty 7eh 








of Commodore. His 
is fiction’s loss. : 
Few fictional characters have more 
ardent admirers than C. S. Forester’s gal- 7 
lant, tough fighting man. Indicative of his © 
popularity is the fact that 300,000 copies — 
of “Commodore Hornblower,” including © 
those for the Book-of-the-Month Club (it 4 
is the May selection), have been printed | 
‘in advance of publication. Hornblower 
possesses all the sterling virtues that have © 
made the British nation great and power- 7 
ful; C. S. Forester is a master at writing 
exciting, action-packed sea stories tha 
ring with authority. The combination is 
unbeatable. 
“Commodore Hornblower” will appeal 
mostly to the hardened Hornblower fans, 
It is not a good introduction to the series, = 
Having been advanced in rank, having * 
been married, and presumably having 7 
settled down, the sailor is called away 7 
from his rose bushes to command the } 
Baltic Squadron at the time Napoleon is 
about to move on Moscow. = 
Because of his position the Commo- © 
dore must spend much of his time in | 
diplomatic negotiations at the Russian ~ 
court. Historically sound, as always in 
Forester’s books, the situations in which — 
the Commodore finds himself are less ex- | 
citing than many of those from which, | 
with blood and thunder, he extricated: 
himself in the past. The cold northem | 
sea winds blow with less fury; the fight- = 
ing is not as reckless as in the past. Horn- — 
blower: can never forget his position. © 
In brief, he grows stuffy with age. ; 
_ He is as sorry about this as his readers = 
will be, but his apologies don’t make up 
for the dearth of shot and shell, the tum- 
bling rigging, the screams of the dying 
that have, in the past, been so much an 
integral part of the Hornblower books. 
(CommoporE Hornsiower. C. S. For- 
ester. 884 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 


gain in rank and pay — 








Hornblower, from the jacket 








The most important part 


‘of this picture is the FLAWUE 


THE ENGINES of high-flying planes “breathe” in rarefied 
atmosphere by means of the turbosupercharger which supplies 
them with air. 


The turbosupercharger—a small, high-speed turbine-type air 
compressor (see sketch below) —is driven by the energy in the 
exhaust flames from the plane’s engines. 


Driving turbines by gas flames has been a dream of engineers 
for many years. However, they had to wait for the metal parts 
that would remain hard and strong enough to withstand the wear 
of flaming heat at terrific speed. 


Alloys that are strong even when red hot and, at the same 
time, adequately resistant to corrosion and wear were developed 
more than 20 years ago by HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, a Unit 
of UCC. All these years the ways to shape any but simple parts 
of these “red-hard” alloys have been too slow and costly for mass 
production. Now Haynes Stellite has perfected a new technique 
for making cast precision parts by the millions and this has made 
turbosuperchargers possible and practical. 


THE TURBOSUPERCHARGER 
@ 150-pound mechanical lung 
for airplanes, 


Gas turbines, jet-propelled planes and similar important 
scientific developments are making swift strides now because this SET-PROPULSION PLANE 
unit of UCC gives engineers mass production of precision parts sealed 
that remain strong, hard and wear-resisting even when red hot. 


v 


Engineers, designers,and teachers are invited to send for booklet F -6 GAS TURBIN E i = we 
“Tables of Physical, Mechanical and Chemical Properties— Products the simplest heat-engine 4 A 
of Haynes Stellite Company.” There is no obligation. over dontpets 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street M198 New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Cerperation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Ine. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 








Colonial Philadelphia volunteer fire company responding to alarm . . . based on early records.* 





Philadelphta 
is, WC ft LD fet KY 


"We agreed to meet once a month and spend a social evening .. . 


4 
. ° . * 
communicating such ideas as occurred 


” 


to us upon the subject of fires... 
—from Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography 


Membership in Philadelphia’s early fire companies was a recognized 
honor, both in useful service to the community, and for its social 
prestige. Deep-rooted, indeed, are the traditions associated with 
Philadelphia, proudly sustained today by Philadelphia Blend, The 
Heritage Whisky. Rich in flavor, superb in quality, a whisky 
you might justly reserve for only the most special occasions. 
Yet:.you can afford to enjoy Philadelphia regularly and often. 


Continentat Distittinc Corporation, Puitapecpuia, PEnnsy.vania 


86.8 PROOF « 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS Re sth 
SCONTINUING, BY POPULAR REQUEST, THE SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS FOR PHILADELPHIA BLEND...THE HERITAGE WHISKY...FAMOUS SINCE 1894 
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of earlier founding dates. 





ED UI CATIO am 
Posteritie Takes Pride 





Whereas, the inhabitantes of Roxburie, in - 


consideration of their relligeous care of pos- 
teritie, have taken into consideration how 
necessarie the education of theire children in 
Literature will be. to fitt them for public 
service (and divers other goode Workes), 
they unanimously have consented to erect 
a free schoole in the said Towne and 
allow Twenty pounds per annum to the 
Schoolemaster. 


Thus committing themselves, 60 fami- 
lies of Roxbury, Mass., under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. John Eliot, “Apostle to 
the Indians,” established in 1645 the 
“oldest endowed secondary school in the 
nation.”* This Sunday “The Free Schoole 
of Roxburie” began a two-week celebra- 


‘tion of its 800th anniversary. 


Although founded by Congregational- 
ists (the minister and two deacons of the 
First Church in Roxbury are to this day 
ex-officio trustees), Roxbury Latin is 
strictly nonsectarian. 


To enter, boys from 12 to 18 must ot 


a stiff competitive examination. A 

80 out of 100 make the grade. Once en- 
rolled, this hand-picked, scholastic elite 
is given intellectual grooming with grim 
New England thoroughness. After a Rox- 
bury boy has digested six years of Latin 
with side orders of other languages, 
mathematics, and science, he is prepared 
for anything that may be offered on a 
college bill of fare. 


Old Roxbury Custom: eaduates get 
their share, and more, of university schol- 


arships. The top-ranking member of a re-" 


cent class won a coveted Lowell scholar- 


ship at Harvard, while a run-of-the-mill © 


classmate took a $1, 600 one at Tufts. 
Tuition for “paying” boys is $300 but 
two-thirds of each class comprise “free” 
boys (who pay $100) from homes in 
the original area. 

With the exception of one day—April 
19, 1775—during which Headmaster 
Joseph Williams dug trenches, the school 
held classes throughout the Revolution 
a half mile behind the American lines on 
Boston Neck. Occupying several sites 
since that time, it has today a 52-acre 
campus. The school’s half-million-dollar 
class building is erected, in U-shape, 
around a 168-year-old elm. Inside, paint- 
ings, rugs, and lounging chairs give it 
the sumptuous air of a club. 

The Roxbury alumni roll, listing more 
than 2,500 names, includes President 
James B. Conant of Harvard, Sen. Charles 
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“West 











“Grand Place to Work!” 


Morale and Employer-Employee relationship are major factors 
pF ane om costs. A woman’s psychological make-up is vastly 
erent from a man’s. She is more sensitive to surroundings and 
works more efficiently when her comfort and protection are pro- 
vided for. A program of Proper Plant and Washroom Sanita- 
tion is an important factor for peak performance from women 
workers. 

The possible benefits of a program of Health, Safety and Sani- 
tation are sensational. A survey* of more than -1,600 leading 
manufacturers has shown that a program of Health, Safety and 
Sanitation has accomplished the reduction of: 


1 occupational disease........ is bua np ee wack 6 9 6 oe Ee 62.8% 
2 accident frequency...............eseecees . 44.9% 
3 absenteeism... 2.00.2... cece cece eee es 1+ .29.7% 

4 compensation insurance premiums......... 28.8% 

5 labor turnover ..............:-- sccue 273% 


Personal Hygiene and Plant Sanitation are West's part of the 
program. Effect maximum savings by consulting with the 
Company whose national organization is — 
to assist you in any problem of sanitation. 

*By the National Association of Manufacturers. 


“Promoting Health in Industry” 


i cFrvwrecins : Bie ee 
boast we i 42-16 WEST ST.°LONG ISLAND CITY 1,°M.¥. 



















Jroader 


Accident 


Insurance.... 


for AIR 


PASSENGERS 


J 

I Jassengers in civilian 
planes on private or non-scheduled 
commercial flights anywhere in North 
America can now have protection against 
all normal aviation hazards as part of 
regular Connecticut General accident 
insurance. 


Passengers on commercial airlines can 
be protected while flying anywhere in 
the world, including transoceanic flights. 


These extensions of coverage, at no extra 
cost, apply to regular Connecticut Gen- 
eral accident policies now in force and 
being issued. 


Thus Connecticut General announces an- 
other progressive step consistent with the 
increased use of air travel. Last Novem- 
ber it was first in announcing extension 
of life insurance protection to - cover 
world-wide flying, and recently it also 
liberalized accident insurance for airline 
personnel. 


If you use, or plan to use, air travel at 
all, you should obtain full details about 
Connecticut General’s broadened protec- 
tion, Any representative will be glad to 
give you information. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RTFORD CONNECTICUT 








Smith, full-time singer 





RADIO 
Only One Smith 


As Instructor Jack Smith he preserves 
an easy anonymity, teaching returned vet- 
erans the intricacies of aircraft instru- 
ments—five days and four nights a week. 
As Jack Smith, singer, he is earning fame 
on four separate programs. 

Last week, Smith, at 29, added his 
latest program, Songs of Jack Smith. 





Since there are only seven days in a~ 


week, he has to make records for this 
show ahead of time and send them out 
to 208 stations, where they are played 
back twice a week. Some of the stations 
schedule the fifteen-minute record pro- 
gram on Mondays and Wednesdays at 
noon and Smith then competes with him- 
self, singing “live” on Glamour Manor 
(Blue, Monday through Friday, 12-12: 80 
p.m., EWT). 


In addition, Smith is featured with. 


Patrice Munsel on the Prudential Family 
Hour (CBS, Sunday, 5-5:45 p.m., EWT), 
and on the Teel Variety Hall (NBC, fk 
urday, 8-8:30 p.m., EWT) he not only 
sings but plays straight comedy. 
'  Smith’s regular teaching job is at the 
New York School of Aircraft instruments. 
It keeps him busy from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and from 7- 
10:30 p.m. every ‘veekday night except 
Tuesday. Consequently, he must san 
wich his broadcasts and rehearsals for 
week-end shows between classes. He 
does Glamour Manor on his lunch hour, 
without sandwiches or reh 


~ 


The Iron Voice: Such whopeiiik activ- 
ity is not new for Smith: He started 
ing in 1931 in Los Angeles.as one of The 


sing- - 






















































Spec "T THE ANSWER 


It’s friendliness and helpful- 
-ness that count! You'll find 

them at THE STEVENs— 
’ along with superb service 

and an ideal lake front loca- 

tion. Tell your cab driver 
- “Tae Stevens!” 


ay EAN 


Chingy 





Irs ONLY A 
MATTER OF TIME 


.eewhen Hamiltons will again 
be at your jeweler’ gs store. 
priory asc ean 
wa y u 
ever wish for! We’ _ a 
ise war timep 
er. ek Hamilton watches 
Wait for them! 





son > coming. 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 





KELLYS NEVER , 
- LET YOU DOWN!" 


Smith, full-time teacher 


Three Ambassadors. (They were first 
‘hired by the Cocoanut Grove to follow 
the Rhythm Boys, one of whom was 
Bing Crosby.) By the late 1930;, the Am- 
bassadors were part of ten weekly net- 
work programs—including the Rudy Val- 
lee show and Your Hit Parade. 

In 1942 even the 185-pound, 6-foot-2 
‘Smith cracked. He got “the shake:” and 
_after a vacation quit everything but Pru- 
dential. It wasn’t until after the break- 
‘down that he began to get-name billing. 

Smith’s bouncy, fresh style of singing 


is as natural as his personality. He sings | : 
because he likes to, has never taken a KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 
‘lesson, and can’t read a note of music. In 
‘Spite of —— ee years of ee “You’ve probably found new Kelly tires scarce. In one sense you 
Pog: eueptisingly enough<he 1s relatively can be glad they are. Kelly is utilizing all available ‘supplies of 
‘unknown. Even old hands still confuse ‘al d ‘ ¥ ‘ ‘ 
chim with Whispering Jack Smith, one of materials, manpower an equipment to meet the ever-increasing 
_radio’s first big names, who has now sung demands of our fighting forces—for quick victory. When V-Day 
. himself back to the small time. comes, the greatly enlarged, modernized Kelly plant will turn out 
: : as fine a truck tire as money can buy. Until then, stretch the life 
‘Butch, 50 Times: Louder of your tires with regular inspections, 
' WJZ, the Blue network's key New York repairs and recaps. Make them last! 
‘station, ny hte jubdonty ee a THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
prize catcn. otarung May ol, and running Cumberland, 
through Dec. 27, the station will present pila Ronit 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia in a 


monthly broadcast aptly titled New York 
This Month (the last Thursday of each 
_month, 7:30-8 p.m., EWT). 
Ev Sunday for more ‘than’ three 
years, the Mayor has talked to New York- >) 
_ers over WNYC, the municipal station, 


* from a microphone in his City Hall office. 
*Vehemently and extemporaneously dis- 

_ cussing anything from brown eggs to bad 

; - boys in a high, squeaky voice, La Guardia 


“filches most of the city and suburban Sy 
‘listeners from the big stations. WJZ—50 
' times as powerful as WNYC—expects him 


to do 50 times as well at night. Proved und Improved for Over Half a Century 
The: new show will duplicate—on a 
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Photo Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Tulsa Plant 


One of many industrial uses for Hycar synthetic rubbers 


RITICALLY needed manpower— 
lots of it—was required to perform 
the 42 operations necessary in stretching 
each sheet of aluminum on presses like 
the one in the picture. Before each 
stretch the die, shaped like a huge half 
barrel, had to be covered with grease so 
the metal would not stick. Then the 
formed metal had to be de-greased by a 
series of laborious, time-consuming 
processes. 


Then someone thought of using a 
rubber sheet between die and metal. 
Because it would still be necessary to 
grease the die to permit the rubber to 
stretch with the metal, a highly oil- 


resistant material was called for. Hycar 


synthetic rubber provided the answer 
here just as it has done in so many diffi- 
cult industrial applications. Unaffected 
by the grease, Hycar sheets keep the 
metal clean and eliminate the need for 
. de-greasing; forty-two operations cut 
’ to 18; thousands of vital man hours made 
available for other work; $18,950 saved 
each year. And, because of their oil re- 
sistance, toughness and other inherent 
properties, the Hycar sheets last in- 
definitely. 

Additional important properties of 
Hycar synthetic rubbers are shown in 


the box at the right. Check the require- 
ments of your rubber parts—molded, 
extruded, or calendered — against the 
list, keeping in mind that it is possible 
to select the desired combination of prop- 
erties to meet established service condi- 
tions. You'll find, as have so many en- 
gineers and designers, that Hycar is the 
material to use for long-time dependable 
performance. Ask your supplier for parts 
made from Hycar. Hycar Chemical Com- 
pany, Akron 8, Obio. 





CHECK THESE 
_ SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


L EXTREME Off RESISTANCE—incuring dimen- 
slona | stability of ports. ae 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up te 2. 
F. dry heat; up te 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—SO% greater than 
aatural rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE . FLEXIBILITY—dowa to 
—65° F, - - 

6. UGHT WEIGHT—IS% to 25% lighter thon 


maay synthetic rubbers. 
7. AGE RESISTANCE—excepticaaily resistast to 
checking or crackiag from oxidation. 
&. HARDNESS RANGE—compeounds can be varied 
from extremely seftte bene hard. 
9. TO METAL—compounde will 
vader pressure. : can 
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’ slightly broader beaki=Es Guardia’s Sun- 


day topics. The only major format 
change: The Thursday program will 
come from the Mayor's official home, 


' Gracie Mansion, and: will eliminate his 


traditional.Sunday opening and closing— 


. The Marine Hymn followed by the ad- 


monition: “Patience and Fortitude.” 


More Dots on the Dial 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission last week made two proposals 
which, if adopted, will make changes 
in radio listening habits—both domestic 
and international: : 


Domestically: The commission sug- 
gests adding a 10-kilocycle channel to 
the low-numbered end of the dial. The 
broadcast band would then begin at 540 
kilocycles instead of the present 550. 

The current 928. stations, plus the 23 
under construction, practically fill the 
pee channels between 550 and 1,600 

ilocycles. The FCC’s move was largely 
designed to accommodate some of the 
180 new (postwar) ; stations for which 
applications have already been made. 
Although only 54 per cent of the present 
receiving sets could pick up stations op- 
erating on the 540-550 frequency, post- 
war sets will be constructed to receive 
down to 520 kilocycles. 

If the FCC adopts its own proposal, 
after hearings which begin June 20, it 
will be the first change in standard fre- 
quency since the reshuffing in 1941 
when the standard band was pushed up- 
ward from 1,500 to 1,600 kilocycles. 


Internationally: The FCC proposed 
that six bands—120 channels—below 25,- 
000 kilocycles be allotted to the various 
nations for direct short-wave broadcast- 
ing. The Radio Technical Planning Board 
already has recommended that the United 
States ask for eight channels at the lower 
end of each of the six bands. The State 
Department—which favors short wave as 
the only means of censor-free interna- 


tional -communications—will ask for these . 


allotments at the Hemisphere radio 
conference in ° September and later 
at the. world-wide _telecommunications 
conference. 

The FCC proposal is only one factor 
in a complex situation which includes in- 
ternational telephone, telegraph, aviation, 
etc.—all demanding pieces of the spec- 
trum. However the spectrum is eventvu- 
ally sliced, the demands and proposals 
being made now assure the average 
world listener of an international pot- 
pourri on his home receiver. 


Not so soundly .assured is the pos- . 
' sibility of international advertising. Big 


business is still divided on the question 
of direct. short-wave advertising—which 
is exorbitantly expensive—versus the more 
economical way of buying time on foreign 
stations. The best bet for limited post- 
war use of short-wave commercials will 
be to sell goods to Latin America.. 
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M. ar. ketmaids on the cobbled colonial street, at the 
ancient sign bought cane baskets . . . to be brimmed with 
treasures—East Indian spices and fresh snared shad, ox-cheek 
and oznabrigs, Bohea tea, a blue stone dish, “‘figur’d fabrics, 
chinces, cambricks”, silk knee garters, Whitechapel needles 
newly brought by latest brig, from London town, and St. Kit’s 
spirits for the master’s melancholy . . . 


Symsot of the modern newspaper could-well be the cane 
carryall . . . for the press is the great basket which brings the 
chattels of commerce to the marketplace . . . the wares, elixirs, 
and merchandises which call out the city’s Dutch dollars and 
copper shillings . . . the precious stuff that adds adventure to 
life and joy to living. 


Pamapevputa’s pannier is The Inquirer ... . on its panoramic 
pages are.spread the wonders of the world . . . and here sellers of 
staples and vendors of visions find their most productive 
pennysworth. Advertisers of the first quality find favor—because 
The Inquirer’s audience favors quality first. 


























ace the days of the colorful 
Forty-Niners, the Pacific Coast 
States have drawn heavily—both in 

pulation and financial resources— 
ian older sections to the east, for 
development of their natural ad- 
vantages. 

To the recognized attractions of 
climate, soil and location of these 
States has come, in recent years, rec- 
ognition of their great industrial 
potentialities—to meet expandin 
needs of their own population an 
those of new world markets to which 
they are a natural gateway. 

In this dtvelopment, calling for 








PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


The Pacific oat States 


expanded transportation, communi- 
cation and other utilities; for new 
and augmented manufacturing 
plants; for increase in modern roads, 
schools, and other municipal facili- 
ties, the investment banker has ren- 
dered a necessary and useful service. 


Long identified with Pacific Coast financing, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has participated 
as an original underwriter in approximately 
150 corporate and municipal bond issues 
from this section, totaling almost $1 billion 
—serving as intermediary between depend- 
able borrower and prudent buyer of invest- 
ment securities, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 























closer neighbors. 


PANAGRA service 
Proposed PANAGRA service waacse 
Connecting service 
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SKY-GIANTS 
for South America 


The orders are signed and sealed. 

Huge Douglas DC-6 sky-giants 
will operate over the PANAGRA Route 
just as soon after the war as delivery can 
be made. Accommodating 50 passengers 
in luxurious comfort, they will make it 
possible for the traveler to get from New 
York to Buenos Aires and to intermediate 
cities in one-third the time now required. 
Again, as through its seventeen years of 
pioneering, PANAGRA is setting the 
pace to make good neighbors even | 





BOLIVIA © BRAZIL © ARGENTINA 
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' detail Henry J. Kaiser dedicates to ships. 


MOVIES 


Two Men and a Wife 


Under the slightly repellent title, 
“Thrill of a Romance,” Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer presents a pleasant, Technicolored 
entertainment that might be classed as 
a musical. 

Fashioned along sure box-office lines, 
“Romance” offers ‘the screen’s current 
juvenile idol, Van Johnson, as an Air 
Forces hero on leave from the South 
Pacific. His co-star, Esther Williams, is a 
former swimming champion’ who belongs 
in a bathing suit for reasons more imme- 
diately apparent to the masculine eye. 

The romance in “Romance” comes 
later. In the beginning Miss Williams is 
discovered by a stuffy young business- 
man (Carleton Young) who woos her 
with the same efficiency and attention to 














In due time they are married on schedule, 
and off to a California mountain resort 
for a methodical honeymoon. But the 
telephone rings in the middle of the nup- 
tial dinner, and the bridegroom—although 
properly irritated by the interruption— 
is off to Washington on a big deal. 

A wife-in-name-only, Miss Williams 
is helpful -when it turns out that Van 
Johnson, who is convalescing at the 
same resort, never swam a stroke in his 
life. Pupil and teacher are soon waltzing 
in an aquatic pas de deux that never 



































The aquabride and the soldier 


aan 


; Neputtte Puudlly Presents thy JAN Lines COUIY Situmniph 
i s 


THE BIGGEST 


THRILL OF THE YEAR! 


Flaming with thrills, 
adventure and ramance... 


The exciting saga of the 
West's most colorful days 
... when men fought and 
gambled for a woman’s 
eager heart. And a spec- 
tacular climax such as the 
screen has never known! 


JOHN WAYNE 
ANN DVORAK 


_ FLAME OF 
BARBARY 
COAST 


featuring 


JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT 


with WILLIAM FRAWLEY 


VIRGINIA GREY ond RUSSELL HICKS 
SACK NORTON ¢ PAUL FIX 
MANART KIPPEN . 


AW REPUBLIC PICTURE 
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All the things you remember tiat 
proclaim The Biltmore a fine 
hotel—the courtesy, attentive- 
ness of our staff, the dignity and 
comfort —we faithfully strive to 
preserve, so that your visits to 
town will always be enjoyable. 


THE BILTMORE ROOF 


for Dinner and Supper Dancing 
THE 


BILTMORE 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N. Y. 


DAVID B. MULLIGAN, ,President 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Manage: 
Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal 











BUY U.S. 
WAR BONDS 
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quite approaches Billy Rose’s Aquacade 
but does, inevitably, lead to love. 

After a good deal of hemming and 
hawing by the principals, this contre- 
tempts is die sl by Lauritz Melchior in 
the role of an oversized (6-foot-4, 270- 
pound) cupid. In addition, the Metro- 
politan Opera star amiably obliges with a 
half dozen vocalizations, ranging from 
“Vesti la Giubba” fo that Tin-Pan Alley 
aria “Sunday, Monday, Always.” 

In this last, the robustious tenor proves 
no serious threat to Crosby or Sinatra; 
nonetheless, in his first screen try, the 
Dane of Wagnerian proportions reveals 
himself as an expert and engaging comed- 
ian fully capable of coping with Tommy 
Dorsey’s entire orchestra. 


Argentine Second Thought 

Newsreels of German atrocities sent to 
Buenos Aires early in May were held up, 
heavily censored and then, finally, barred. 
Unofficially, Argentine spokesmen ex- 
plained that the films were “morbid.” 
Last week, however, unexpurgated ver- 
sions of the atrocity films were suddenly 
relea: ' in Buenos Aires and, according 
to State Department reports, greatly im- 
pressed local moviegoers. 


Here, Lassie-Laddie! 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s new dog pic- 
ture, “Son of Lassie,” will have to lean 
quite heavily on the good-will created 
by its progenitor, “Lassie Come Home.” 
After the almost invariable fashion of 
sequels, this one will need all the bor- 
rowed help that it can get. 

Fortunately, both films have the same 
canine star. Lassie, the heroine of the 
first chapter, now plays Laddie, the hero 
of the second—which is fair enough, con- 
sidering that on his nights off “Lassie” is 
a proud father. However, following 
through on the confusion of canine sexes, 
the current Lassie is impersonated- by a 
dog who answers to the name of Major 
when his owner, a Mr. Weatherwax, calls 
him to dinner. 

Two other actors are back from the 
original cast—Donald Crisp as the stocky 
collie trainer, Sam Carraclough, and 
Nigel Bruce as his employer, the demo- 
cratic Duke of Rudling. With the passing 
of the years, though, the Duke’s grand- 
daughter, Priscilla, has grown up to be- 
come June Lockhart, and young Joe Car- 
raclough (formerly little Roddy Mc- 
Dowall) is now Peter Lawford, and a 
flier in the RAF. oa 

Once again the plot is motivated by a 
dog’s devotion to his*mastey, but this time 
the sentimental theme is played against a 
melodrama as blood-and-thundering as 
“The Perils of Pauline” and just as im- 
probable. Shot down over Nazi-occupied 
Norway, Joe bails out with Laddie in his 
arms. The director achieves a certain 





amount of suspense in the pair’s separa- 


tion, reunion, and final break for home, 
Lassie, and Priscilla, but chiefly Joe’s prob- 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with ter . 
cases almost as well as with 

ing, rocking, chafing plate.: a 
HH ts. ee: pone drug, t hasn’t tt, gon't 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c_and_we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4572-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 









So take 1 to 4 table- 
-gpoons of Dr. Sie 
gert’s Angostura 
Bitters in a little water—hot or cold. It’s 
world-famous as a stomachic—the perfect 
pick-me-up. At all druggists. 





Made From — 
‘imported 
Briar 
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Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality . . . outstand- 
ing fine grains... . preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers. Modern designs. $2.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for free 
illustrated booklet. . . ; “Facts About Imported 
Briar Pipes.” 


Cc. B. WEBER & CO. 
Manufacturers of Fine imported Sriars 
138 CATOR AVE., JERSEY CITY 5, &. 3. 






























































lems stem from Laddie’s embarrassing 
inability to distinguish between Nazis and 
human beings. The actors, both two- and 
four-footed, are more than competent; 
€ the scenery, in Technicolor, is almost 
a as spectacular as some of the goings-on. 


How Goes the War? 


Since Pearl Harbor, the movie indus- 
try’s War Activities Committee has dis- 





; tributed well over a hundred shorts and 
; feature films dedicated to the war effort. 
Currently, and in a hurry, it is rushing 
_release of two shorts—one made by the 
_ rmy Pictorial Service and the other by 
ithe Navy in collaboration with the Marine 
vorps and the Coast Guard. Both films 
“are of equal interest to the home front, 

‘and to GI’s anywhere. 
*@ The Army’s “On to Tokyo,” a seven- 
‘teen-minute short originally produced for 
‘the information. of the armed forces, is a 
“cinematic catechism. In it the Gl’s, who 
are only voices on the sound track, pro- 
“pose the questions uppermost in the 


“minds of the men who bowled over the 
Nazis. There are seventeen questions, all 
involving the demobilization plan, the 
redeployment of troops, and the urgent 
ate g for slugging Japan with everythin 
we have while the Japs are groggy aaa 
ter off-balance.-On screen these questions 
are answered with commendable frank- 
ness and sincerity by Secretary of War 
Stimson and Generals Marshill, Eisen- 
hower, Arnold, Somervell, and Stilwell. 
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The two symbols of Iwo Ji 





@ The Navy’s “To the Shores of Iwo 
Jima” is a perfect companion piece for 
the Army’s European quiz. A nineteen- 
minute skimming of some 300,000 feet 
of film exposed by 106 cameramen, “Iwo 
Jima” is one of the war’s most spec- 
tacular records of the fighting in the 
Pacific. Both the magnificent courage 
and the efficiency of the men involved 
are subordinated to the detailed shots of 
the weapons that blast and bomb and 
burn the Nipponese out of their holes in 
ideal defensive terrain, Four thousand 
men died to- take that rock in the Pa- 

cific, but now the 8 square miles of Iwo 

are our fortress, only four hours by 
bomber from Takyo. 
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‘WAR LOAN 


_ IT ALL ADDS UP! | 


It takes seven letters to spell Victory. It has taken seven War — 
Loans to put us well along the road to Victory. ie 
To win the final battles still requires heavy commitments of 


war materials — millions of fighting men. 


be Victory dollars. They are needed to help-finish off the war 
and when the last Jap gun is silenced your dollars will be needed 





/ 
Your dollars loaned to your country in this 7th War Loan will - | 


to care for the- wounded and disabled and to help our valorous 


veterans get started again in civilian life. 


| 

/ 

Buy as you never did before. | i 

er Buy EXTRA bonds of the 7th War Loan. ft 


WAR LOAN Buy them and KEEP them. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. ° THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. OF NV. Y. 
THE FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. © AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
NIAGARA FIRE INS. CO. © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INS. CO. © MARYLAND FIRE INS. CO. 
Bernard M. Culver, President ‘ Frank A. Christensen, Vice-President 
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This announcement appears merely as a matter of record as all 
of these Debentures have been sold, 


$19,500,000 


Deere & Company | 
Twenty-Year 234% Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1945 Due April 1, 1965 


Price 102% and accrued interest 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Shields & Company 


The First Boston Corporation _ 
Mellon Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation 


Harris, Hall & Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


May 16, 1945. 























The helicopter makes 
a postwar promise. You'll con- 
quer distance with speed and 
comfort in this revolutionary 
airplane. 

CROWN, too, makes a post- 
war promise — of a luggage 
line, lighter, more compact and 
more streamlined. 


Plan now to take CROWN on 
your postwar travels. ° 
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Hirsch’s “suggestive” beginning . . . 











ART 
Open Season on Murals 


It was eleven years ago, in the heyday 
of mural painting, and Stefan Hirsch, 
who is now one of our foremost mural- 
ists, wanted a wall to paint. For its part, 
the Lenox Hill Neighborhood Associa- 
tion, a Manhattan East Side settlement 
house, wanted the drab yellow walls of 
its auditorium redecorated. 

Hirsch did the job gratis. Working on 
and off for three years, on week ends and 
vacations from his job as chairman of the 
art department at Bennington College in 
Vermont, Hirsch covered 1,000 square 
feet ‘and three walls. One wall depicted 
birth, death, and life—the last symbolized 
by a sturdy farm woman nursing her 
baby. On the other two walls were pic- 
tured cultural,’ scientific, industrial, and 
recreational aspects of life. 

‘+ Ndw, eight years later, the auditorium 
is slated for another redecoration. And 
not merely the dirty woodwork and ceil- 
ing will be repainted; the mural itself 
will be removed and the walls painted, 
to quote the‘ director, Mrs. Ka S. 
Oswald, “a lovely shade of green with a 
5-foot border of buff.” 


The Con and the Pro: Mrs. Oswald 
gave the reasons for the removal as two- 
fold: The young people find the mural 
makes the auditorium difficult to deco- 
rate for parties, and certain of its subjects, 
she declared, are “embarrassing.” Among 
these- she lists the rather gly sug- 
gestive. post-birth scene, the nursing 
mother, the “too sad” death scene with a 
coffin, Charlie Chaplin as a baggy-pants 
comedian, and a beggar woman. 

“If you'd worked with juniors as we 

+ 
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... and “too-dolorous” end of life 


have,” she explained, “you’d just-as soon 
not have anything suggestive around. 
They can think of terrible things anyway 
without being helped. I hate the beggar 
woman because we have old people com- 
ing here who live on old-age assistance.” 
From Annandale-on-Hudson, where he 
is now chairman of the department of 
arts at Bard College, Hirsch rebutted. Of 
the birth scene: “I never had one em- 
barrassing moment myself in front of that 
though the children asked me a lot of 
questions.” Of the death scene and beg- 
gar: “It’s only 50 square feet of sadness 
out of 1,000. Life happens to be that 
way.” Hirsch’s offer to substitute D -nald 
Duck for Charlie Chaplin and otherwise 
cover up the offending portions of the 
mural was declined. He summed up: “I 
am sort of bewildered . . . I cannot quite 
figure out the right and wrong of it.” 


Greeks Cleaned Up 


Elizabeth Arden .never achieved a 
more successful before-and-after con-. 
trast than has the Metropolitan Museum 
with its Greek collection, one of the 
world’s best, which last week went on 
exhibit for the first time since the start of 
war. Succumbing at last to modern dis- 
play techniques, the Met spent a year 
preparing the Greek installation. 

The marbles and bronzes which once 
stood against dirty sand-colored walls are 
now weeded of plaster casts and arranged 


dramatically against warm and stunning. 


colors: sky. blue with terracotta ceilin 
and border, cream with black, pink wi 
slate gray, and so on. Easy-to-read labels 
lead visitors through nine galleries and 
30 centuries of B.C. art. 

As a result, even some of the Met’s 
own staff abashedly admit they are now, 
for the first time, “looking at the Greeks.” 
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In your AMERICAN KITCHEN you will use 
unique methods to prepare more delicious meals 
in less time, wrth less work. 
Picture a cheery, all-steel kitchen with new 
conveniences to save you energy, in a new 
arrangement to save you steps. Imagine beautiful 
nintebbie cabinets, work surfaces, sinks and 
accessories which may be combined to modernize 
any kitchen of any size, new or old. Fancy all 
this at a price less than half what kitchens of 


inferior design once cost. 
*. 


y™ 


KITCHENS 


You can plan now to have these proven advantages in your kitchen. 
See your dealer, or write to the birthplace of modern kitchens— 
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The “hey’ to 
Better Heating 


Many heating systems provide adequate 
heat ... but they supply it through exces- 
sive use of rationed fuel. 


The “key” to securing better heating with 
less fuel is modernization with automatic 
controls. Controls that mean simultane- 
ous heating of all rooms... that main- 
tain a comfortable, uniform temperature 
tegardless of outside weather conditions. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating is “Controlled-by-the-Weather”. 
Steam delivery to each radiator is auto. 
matically balanced to agree with every 
change in outdoor temperatures. Continu- 
ous heat flow from every radiator is assured. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven outof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... Heating Engineers sur. 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ets an accurate estimate of the savings to 
be achieved with proper controls. 


If you’re planning on a new building, or 
modernizing an existing one, write for 
“Performance Facts”. Address Dept. NW 6 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.J 
Pioneers of the Vacuum. System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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_ him. Above all, Clark knows 


New Faces in the Cabinet 
by RAYMOND . MOLEY 


President Truman’s appointments, 
especially his Cabinet selections, bear 
out the suggestion made in this col- 
umn five weeks ago that the new Ad- 
ministration would be marked by a 
return to responsible party govern- 
ment. 

Tom C. Clark, the new Attorney 
General, was born and raised in an at- 
mosphere of politics and public affairs. 
His father was a respected 
and well-known attorney in 
Dallas. The younger Clark 
has held public office the 
greater: part of the time 
since he was admitted to the 
bar. His early training was 
in that great political school, 
the D.A.’s office. His politi- 
cal sense is highly com- 
mended by all who know 


how to bridge unpleasant 
situations and gain the respect and 
liking of all parties to disputes. A good 
test of this capacity was his manage- 
ment of the segregation of the Japa- 
nese on the Pacific Coast more than 
three years ago. 

That job took- firmness, as well as 
humaneness. I was in California when 
it was under way, and everyone con- 
cerned praised Clark’s éxemplary con- 
duct. As successor of Thurman W. 
Arnold, he handled antitrust cases for 
a while. In one case especially, the 
motion-picture suit, he had a batch of 
bitterly quarreling exhibitors, produc- 
ers, and distributors on his hands. He 
reached a settlement which quieted 
things, and all parties were sorry when 
Mr. Clark was transferred to other 
duties. Clark’s knack of dealing with 
people should greatly improve rela- 
tions between business and govern- 
ment in days ahead. 

Congressman Clinton P. Anderson, 
the most severe Democratic critic of 
the government’s food and price: ad- 


-ministrations, now goes to the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Veterans in the 
House say he has a level head. 

Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach, as 
Senator, was regarded as pro-labor and 
ultra New Deal. It is believed that he 
has agreed to keep the Labor post only 
long enough to bring back into the de- 
partment the scattered labor functions 
of the government and to coordinate 
them. After that, another judgeship is 
said to be in store for him. 

The appointments, together with 





the earlier selection of Robert E. Han- 
negan as -Postmaster General, are a 
good: guide to Mr. Truman’s belief in 
party government. 


They show, in the first place, the 
emphasis which he places on political 
experience acquired either in organiza- 
tion politics or as a candidate for pub- 
lic office. Messrs. Hannegan and Clark 
never held elective office, 
but have had extensive po- 
litical experience. Messrs. 
Anderson .and Schwellen- 
bach have each held elec- 
tive office. 

In contrast to these ap- 
pointments, note the rela- 
tively small political experi- 
ence of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cab- 
inet at the time of his death. 
Of the ten members, only 
three, according to Who's 

Who, had ever been elected to public 
office, and the contact of these three 
with the electorate was insignificant. 
Mr. Stimson’s sole election to office 
was in 1915, when he was made a 
delegate to the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention. Mr. Walker was 
elected once to the Montana legisla- 
ture. Mr. Wallace had a free ride with 
Mr. Roosevelt on the national ticket in 
1940 as Vice Presidential candidate. 
Another characteristic of Mr. Tru- 
man’s decisions and appointments is 
the distinction he makes between 
those who are in government because 
of so-called expertness and those who 
are responsible political leaders. Ap- 
parently Mr. Truman believes experts 
should be “on tap, not on top.” Isidor 
. Lubin, statistician in the Labor De- 
* partment, was more prominent and_ac- 
tive under Mr. Roosevelt than his boss, 
Secretary Perkins. Under Messrs. Wal- 
lace and Wickard, various statistical 
social reformers had a big hand in 
making not only agricultural but other 
policies. If Mr. Anderson’s speeches 
and caustic reports are an indication 
of his future actions, these “statesmen” 
will return to their figures and charts. 


It is an oversimplification to pre- 

- dict that all this means a turn of policy 
to the right or left. A political Admin- 
istration can go either way. But ap- 
parently Mr. Truman intends to have 
an Administration which is nearer to 
the normal levels of public under- 
standing and responsibility. 
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“Wish my Daddy was home to wear tt /” 


HAT?’S a wish your mother shares 


with you, little lady. She knows, how- 
ever, your Daddy still has to finish the 
job that took him so far away from you. 

But you may be sure he is counting 
on you and mother to keep things at 
home just as he left them—his civilian 
clothes brushed and fresh—the pup 
healthy and frisky—a smile on your lips 
and a song in your hearts. 

And remember, there’s one thing the 
Daddy you’re lonesome for would espe- 
cially like to have someone tell him soon 
in a letter. It’s that everyone in your 
neighborhood really did something hand- 
some this time in buying War Bonds. 


Yes, we can all make it easier—men- 
tally as well as physically—for our men 
and women in uniform, if we prove to 
them now, with extra War Bonds, that 
we’re with them every step of the last 
hard miles that lie ahead. 


Let’s make this mighty Seventh War 
Loan Drive our finest effort. It’s our 
golden opportunity to show our valiant, 
hard-hitting fighters that we’re really 
worthy of what they’re doing for us. 


Contributed to the 7th War Loan Drive by 


STUDEBAKER 


Part of America’s life and traditions since 1852 
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DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 
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IN THE BEST PLACES 


a “CHECK YOUR HAT, SIRP”...“You can 
see everything from this table.”... 
“Right away, sir, two highballs made 
with Seagram’s 7 Crown!”...“You're 
absolutely right, there has been no 
change in Seagram’s 7 Crown. It’s still 
a whiskey of true pre-war quality.” 











Most Preasinc Topay, 
TomoRROW AND ALWAYS 


Seagram's hoe TJ Coun 


. Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 


Say Seagram's and be Sure of Pre-War Quality 











